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Art. I. The Travels of Marco Polo, a Venetian, in the Thirteenth 
Century: being a Description, by that early Traveller, of re- 
markable Places and Things in the Eastern Parts of the Wor'd. 
Translated from the Italian, with Notes, by William Mars- 
den, F.R.S., &c. Witha Map. 4to. pp.771. 2i. 12s. 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 


‘6 WxerDINAND Mendez de Pinto was but a type of thee, 


thou liar of the first magnitude,” is an exclamation 
put by Congreve into the mouth of one of his characters, as 
an appropriate figure to express impudent and superlative 
mendacity. T his Mendez de Pinto was a Portuguese tra- 
veller, who published wild and fabulous descriptions of coun- 
tries and tribes of people that never existed, 


‘© The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 


His absurdities were at first swallowed with the most vora- 
cious credulity: but good sense, in its slow though certain 
progress, detected his fictitious nonsense, and the author was 
covered with contempt. ** Thou wast in very gracious fool- 
ing last night,” says Sir Andrew Ague-Cheek to the clown in 
Twelfth Night, “when thou spokest of Pigr ogromitus, of the 
Vi apians passing the equinoctial of Queubus ; ; ‘twas very 
good, i’ faith ;’ and this exquisite stuff was scarcely a carica- 
ture, though intended by Shakspeare as a satirical sketch of 
the style and manner of the figments which the travellers of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries brought home, for the 
delight and astonishment of their gaping countrymen. 

Far, however, very far, are we from passing a like sentence 
on Marco Polo, whom we believe to be in the main intitled 
to credence. Yet it is candidly admitted by his present 
editor and translator that, when Marco’s travels first ap- 
peared, and for a considerable time afterward, their credibi- 
lity was more than questioned, notwithstanding the credulity 
of the times; that he relates miracles pretended to have been 
wrought on various occasions; that he describes animals out 
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114 Marsden’s Travels of Marco Polo. 


of the ordinary course of nature; and, by way of farther en- 
hancement of his value, that his dates are incorrect, and his 
orthography of names and places barbarous and perverted, 
With all these concessions, Mr. Marsden has elaborately 
vindicated not only ‘ the authenticity’ but ¢ the importance’ 
of the work. ; 
What will not the zeal of a thorough-bred editor effect ? 
The miraculous occurrences so gravely related by this author 
are certainly aukward things: though Mr. Marsden assures 
us in his introduction (p. 36.) that Marco never vouches for 
them on his own knowlege, but only repeats what he had 
been told by the inhabitants of the places at which the tra- 
ditions were current. Unfortunately, however, even this 
apology, which merely absolves from fraud by the confession 
of folly, and which is lame and imperfect when urged in be- 
half of a book of travels brought again to light from the 
sleep of ages with all “ the pomp and circumstance” of re- 
publication ;— even this apology is not supported by fact: 
for we find a passage in the book, and we refer our readers 
to it, (p. 87.) where this traveller of the thirteenth century is 
speaking of a curious race of robbers, a mixed breed of 
Tartars and Indians. We trust that by Indians he does not 
mean Hindus, for the mixture would be impossible: but he 
says, ‘in India they acquired the knowlege of magical and 
diabolical arts by means of which they are enabled to pro- 
duce darkness, cbscuring the light of day to such a degree, 
that persons are invisible to each other, unless within a very 
small distance. Whenever they go on their predatory 
excursions, they put this art in practice, and their approach 
is consequently not perceived. Marco Po to himself’ (for 
the narrative is occasionally pursued in the third person) 
‘ was once enveloped in a factitious obscurity of this kind, 
but escaped from it to the castle of Konsalmi.’ This is evi- 
dently an oversight in Mr. Marsden, whose sagacity seems in 
numerous instances to have been obscured by the enthusiasm 
which is too commenly felt by editors and translators for 
the subject of their labours. “ Aut me amor negotii suscepti 


fallit’ was the modest apology of Livy for the errors into 


which his affection for so great an undertaking might seduce 
him ; and, if we compare for a moment the task of recording 
a vast empire and of re-editing an old book, (that is, the 
highest with the lowest of literary employments,) we could 
have wished that Mr. Marsden, like the Roman historian, 
had been armed against so powerful a seduction. We know, 
however, that these hints are vain; and that the editor’s par- 
tiality for his author, like the lover in Ovid, transforms 
every blemish into a beauty: Pp 
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Marsden’s Travels of Marco Polo. 115 


“Si neta, est Veneri similis: si flava, Minerva. 
Sit gracilis, macte que malé viva sua est. 
Dic habilem, quacunque brevis ; que turgida, plenam ; 
Et lateat vitium proximitate boni.” (De Ar. Aman. II) 


If Marco Polo be credulous, it is a proof that he is 
honest ; — if his work abounds with unaccountable omissions, 
(such for instance as the absence of all mention of the great 
China wall, though in the course of his service with the 
Khan of Tartary he had abundant opportunities of observ- 
ing it,) yet these imperfections, to use the words of Mr. Mars- 
den, ‘so far from being evidence of fraud, are proofs, on the 
contrary, of the absence of all disingenuous art.’ Marco, 
therefore, always alights on his legs, and no criticism can trip 
him up. In addition to these immunities from the respou- 
sibility of vulgar travellers, he has the good fortune, after 
centuries of neglect little short of oblivion, to have Mr. Mars- 
den for his editor; and to re-appear in a goodly quarto, of a 
bulk out of all proportion to the original text, which creeps 
along like a humble rivulet, not through meadows of margin, 
but through immense banks and mounds of annotation. 

Were Marco really deserving of these high honours, an 
antient traveller, our own countryman, has not had fair play ; 
and Mr. Marsden has scarcely mentioned him, although he 
followed nearly in the tract of his author, and with much 
similarity of fortune. Our readers will perceive that we are 
referring to Sir John Mandeville, who returned from his 
expeditions in the beginning of the fourteenth century, after 
an absence of thirty-four years: every body supposed that 
he was dead; and, when he came back, nobody knew him. 
He was a man of learning, and his book is a compilation of 
all that he had read or heard concerning the places which he 
saw. He copied from the elder Pliny descriptions of strange 
and portentous shapes and forms of animals; recounted, 
almost with as much gravity as Marco, miracles and legends ; 
and, like Marco too, received every thing on trust. He visited 
Tartary about half a century after Polo. He had as much 
sincerity also in his style of narration; and he makes a dis- 
tinction which is no where to be found in Marco Polo, between 
what he himself saw and what he gave on the authority of 
others: “they seyne, or men seyne, but I have not seene 
it:” whereas our friend Marco incorporates the traditions 
which he heard with the things that he witnessed. Pope 
Urban V. bestowed on his work the papal approbation ; and 
Leland gives him the reputation of an honest man, observing 
that Sir John might have made his fortune in Egypt by 
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marrying the Soldan’s daughter on condition of abjuring 
Christianity, but was proof against the temptation. It hap- 
pens, also, that the test of authenticity, which his present 
editor sets up for Polo, will to a considerable extent vindi- 
cate Mandeville; that is, his accounts have been verified b 
subsequent travellers. He tells us, indeed, of men fifty feet 
high: but his description of hens that bore wool, though it 
excited much ridicule when it first appeared, has been 
since substantiated, for they are admitted to be the silky 
fowls of Japan. Marco relates the actual removal of a large 
mountain by the faith of a one-eyed cobler, and his travels 
abound with absurdities of the same kind. If, against these 
discreditable narrations, Mr. Marsden may fairly set off, by 
way of balance, those in which modern travellers have con- 
firmed him, surely poor Sir John has an equitable claim to 
the same allowance for miracles and improbabilities. The 
fact is that the travels of both would have excited in their own 
times but little curiosity, and would have been read with little 
interest, had they not been calculated to feed the appetite for 
the marvellous with which all persons then sate down to 
books of voyages and travels. Accordingly, we observe a 
striking coincidence between the titles of their respective 
works: Polo’s Italian edition, which Mr. Marsden proves to 
have been the original, is called Meravegliose cose det Monde ; 
and Mandeville’s book is intitled ** The Voiyage and Travaile 
of Sir John Maunderville, Knight, which treateth of the Way 
to Hierusalem and Marvayles of Inde.” * 

It is not for the sake of bringing Marco Polo back again 
to the discredit from which Mr. Marsden has so laboriously 
endeavoured to redeem him, that we have thus noticed our 
long neglected countryman; for we are ready to admit the 
old Venetian’s claim to belief, not somuch when he relates on 
his own authority, as when he is confirmed by the testi- 
mony of others: but, on the same principle, and to the same 
extent, we are bound by strict and equal justice to claim for 
Mandeville a similar restoration to credit. We beg, however, 
to declare that, in any thing which we have thus said, we 
are by no means desirous of instigating any laborious and 
learned editor to a republication of Sir John Mandeville: — 
we have the fear of thick quartos too much before our eyes, 
to become willing accessaries before such a fact: — but we 
have no doubt that this will in due season be done. The 





* Addison has furnished us with a humorous piece of satire on 
‘Sir John Mandeville, in the account, Tatler, No.254., of the 
thawing of sounds congealed by the frost in musical instruments. 
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approved recipe is simple, a la mode de Madame Glasse. 
“¢ First, catch your author, the older and the more discredited 
the better; lard him well with preliminary dissertation, mixed 
up with lists of the editions of his book, and biographical 
notices of himself and his family; then stick him all over 
with notes; and serve him up in voluminous quartos.” 

We do not impute to Mr. Marsden the book-making pro- 
pensity which is working so much gradual mischief to modern 
literature. Asan oriental scholar, and an enlightened and 
laborious investigator of the obscurest departments of oriental 
learning, we owe him many obligations : — but, if the ardor 
of an editor, in the present publication, has carried him along, 
perhaps unconsciously, to the superfluous and too diligent 
illustration of a subject which the same ardor in the first 
instance led him somewhat to over-value, we are fearful lest 
persons of inferior endowments, who have by no means such 
rich stores of information to work up into bulky and expensive 
volumes, will derive to their less useful labours some sanction 
and authority from Mr. Marsden’s example. It is, therefore, 
in the conscientious discharge of our duty that we feel our- 
selves compelled to make considerable deductions from his 
estimate of Marco Polo; whose value bears no proportion, we 
think, to the bulk and price of the present volume, much 
less to the diligence which his commentator and translator has 
expended on him; and, if we are right in that opinion, the 
inference will follow, that the re-publication of his work was 
by no means a desideratum in British literature. 

In the first place, the degree of information imparted by a 
book of travels must be the real measure of its value. Marco 
Polo’s route through eastern regions, relatively to the time at 
which he undertook it and the state of science, may indeed 
be regarded as a valuable relic of antiquity: but in what 
sense the note-book of a person, who crossed the whole con- 
tinent of Asia without any instrument, who was ignorant of 
the very terms datztude and long:tude, who had not himself tra- 
velled through some of the countries which he describes *, who 
gives no account of the relative bearings and distances of places, 
and whose remarksamounttolittle more thanshortand summar 
memoranda of the towns and people that he visited, (except his 
account of Sumatra, which is somewhat more detailed,) in 
what sense such a book of travels can be considered as an ac- 
cession to literature, we are unable to conjecture. As a literar 
curiosity it may have its interest, and its general authenticity 





* His accounts of the northern countries of Tartary are evi- 
dently founded on the reports of others. ; 
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may be unquestionable: but as a geographical, or a philoso- 
phical, or even a local description of countries, it would be 
absurd to investigate its merits. It may serve, also, to mark 
the progress of science from its rudest beginnings, and all 
documents of that kind have their utility. Only with rela- 
tion to the infancy of discovery did Dr. Robertson speak of 
it in his disquisition on India. In an age, he says, which had 
hardly any knowlege of oriental regions, but such as was de- 
rived from the geography of Ptolemy, it was the completest 
survey that had, to that period, been made of the East; and 
what is this but that comparative and relative praise, which is 
usually bestowed on all early enterprize, and measured by a 
reference to existing means or impediments? ‘They, how- 
ever, who advert to the ample illustrations which the whole 
route of Marco Polo has subsequently received, to the loose 
contexture of his narrative, to the absurdities with which it 
is interwoven, and particularly to the scanty sum of inform- 
ation that can be gleaned from his details, will be more than 
sceptical concerning the utility of a new and expensive edition 
of it at the present moment. 

Mr. Marsden has translated Marco from his Italian text. 
No doubt it is the purest, and the choice of the editor is ju- 
dicious: but an English version had already been made from 
the same source by Purchas, whose style certainly is uncouth, 
affected, and obsolete. Still, though we should have pre- 
ferred to read old Marco in the more appropriate because more 
antiquated costume of Purchas’s idiom, yet even that objec- 
tion was removed: for that idiom was modernized by the 
ingenious Dr. Campbell, who prepared Purchas’s translation 
for Harris’s Collection of Voyages and Travels, published in 
1704. Itis urged, however, by the present editor, that Pur- 
chas has taken liberties with the text. Let us hear Purchas 
himself. ‘ I have endeavoured,” he says, “ to give the 
truth, but have abridged some things to prevent prolixity and 
tautology, leaving out nothing of substance.” That in so 
doing he performed a friendly office towards his author, a su- 
perficial glance at the book itself will decidedly prove. Marco 
Polo, it must be remembered, is not the writer of his travels, 
which were worked up by another hand from the materials 
that he furnished. ‘lhe text itself, therefore, cannot pretend 
to any religious sanctity ; and who that has read Mr. Mars- 
den’s translation has not wished that he also had performed 
the same salutary duty of retrenchment? We will not say 
that, like the Sybilline book, its value would have kept pace 
with its curtailments: but we will venture to affirm that its 
idle extravagancies and childish credulities might have been 
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Marsden’s Travels of Marco Polo. 119 


lopped off, without the slightest injury to its real and substan- 
tial merits. 

It may scatter some little interest over this article, if we 
abridge from Mr. Marsden’s introduction a few of the circum- 
stances under which Polo undertook his long and extraordi- 
nary pilgrimages. It seems that his father and two uncles, 
all three Venetian merchants, carried on joint commercial deal- 
ings of considerable magnitude; and, having embarked to- 
gether on a trading voyage to Constantinople, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, where they soon disposed of 
their Italian merchandize, they determined, in order to em- 
ploy their capital to the best advantage, on a mercantile ex- 
pedition to Western Tartary. With a valuable cargo of 
costly articles, they crossed the Euxine, landed in the Crimea, 
and at length reached the court (or rather camp) of Barkah, 
a descendant of Jengiz-Khan. Having with great prudence 
put all their jewels in his hands, they so completely won his 
confidence that he entertained them with princely munifi- 
cence for twelve months: but, as they were preparing for 
their return, hostilities having broken out between Barkah 
and the chicf of another horde, and Barkah’s army having 
been defeated, they found their road to Constantinople cut 
off. They were obliged, therefore, to travel circuitously 
round the head of the Caspian, and through the deserts of 
Transoxiana, till they arrived at Bokhara. There they had 
an accidental interview with a Tartar nobleman, then on an 
embassy to the Grand Khan; who was so much pleased with 
them, that he begged them to accompany him to the emperor’s 
court, assuring them not only of a favourable reception but 
ample compensation. ‘The temptation was too strong to be 
resisted. After having travelled about twelve months, they 
reached the imperial residence, and were graciously received. 
The Pope, the crusade, and the relative power of the western 
states, were favourite topics with the Grand Khan; and on these 
subjects the merchants gave him correct information. He 
resolved, therefore, to send back these intelligent persons to 
Italy with one of his own officers, on an embassy to the See 
of Rome; professedly for the purpose of applying for a num- 
ber of preachers of the Gospel, but covertly for that of ob- 
taining his influence in Christendom against the Soldan of 
Kgypt and the Saracens. Accordingly, they commenced 
their return; and, although their Tartar companion died 
in the early part of their journey, the imperial passport re- 
moved all impediments to their progress, and at the expiration 
of three years they reached Giazza, a sea-port in the kingdom 
of the Lesser Armenia. 
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On landing, they heard that the Pope was dead; and, 
being advised by the legate to suspend their embassy till a new 
Pope was elected, they determined to employ this interval in 
a visit to their family. When they arrived at Venice, Nicolo 
found that his wife had departed this world, but had produced 
Marco (the future traveller), with whom she was pregnant at 
his departure, and who was now about fifteen years old. 
Having resided two years in Italy, and during this time no 
papal election having taken place, the merchants deemed it 
high time to return to the Great Khan, on whose business 
they had been deputed, and young Marco accompanied them 
on their expedition. At Acre, the legate gave them letters 
to the Tartar emperor: but scarcely had they got under 
weigh, when they found that the choice of the college had 
fallen on the legate himself, Pope Gregory X.; who then gave 
them his benediction, with Ictters-papal, of a more formal 
and authoritative kind, and, with two friar-preachers, dis- 
patched them on their mission. As the northern parts of 
Syria were invaded by the Soldan of Egypt, the Polo family 
prosecuted their journey to the interior of Asia by a north- 
easterly direction; probably through the Greater Armenia to 
the country of Badakshan, at one of the mouths of the Oxus, 
where they remained twelve months. They then proceeded 
to the elevated and wild regions of Pamer and Belor, towards 
Kashgar, a place belonging to the Grand Khan, and a great 
resort for caravans. Having traversed the desert of Lop or 
Kobi for thirty days, they at length reached Kan-chew, and 
thence proceeded to Tai-yuen-fu. From this place the Grand 
Khan received notice of their arrival in his dominions, and 
ordered them to be immediately forwarded to his presence, 
with all the honours of ambassadors; he received them with 
peculiar distinction, commended their zeal, accepted the Pope’s 
presents, was highly delighted with a vessel of the holy oil 
from our Lord’s sepulchre at Jerusalem, regarded young 
Marco with singular complacency, honoured him with his 
notice, and gave him an appointment in his household, where 
he soon distinguished himself by his talents, and became highly 
respected by the court. Having made himself familiar with the 
four languages most in use, the young man was soon employed 
by his master in various parts of the empire. It was cn these 
missions that he made notes of his observations on the man- 
ners, Kc. of the countries visited; and these notes were the 
substance of his narrative, which he was induced, after his re- 
turn, to give to the world. 

Seventeen years had now elapsed, when the travellers were 
visited with a natural desire to re-visit their native country; 
and, as the Grand Khan’s life was precarious and maroon 
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would have been dangerous to postpone their return, because, 
in the event of his death, it might have been attended with 
insurmountable difficulty. Their imperial protector, however, 
was deaf to their intreatics: but it was their good fortune to 
be relieved from their perplexity by a singular incident. A 
Moghul prince, who reigned in Persia, and was the grand 
nephew of the Great Khan, had sent an embassy to his court, 
which arrived just at this time; stating that he had lost his 
principal wife, who was of the imperial stock, and soliciting 
from the Khan a wife of his own lineage. A princess about 
seventeen years old was soon found, and the embassy set out 
for Persia with their betrothed queen, but were obliged to 
come back to the capital by the disturbed state of the country 
through which their route lay. At this juncture, Marco Polo 
came into port on his return from a voyage to some of the 
Indian islands; and the Persians having heard from him 
the observations which he had made respecting the safe navi- 
gation of those seas, it was arranged that they should repre- 
sent to the Grand Khan the expediency of availing themselves 
of the maritime skill of the Christians, and proceed with the 
princess under their conduct to the Persian Gulph. The 
Khan could not refuse; and fourteen ships of four masts, 
with crews of 250 men, were provisioned for two years. The 
venerable monarch dismissed the Polo family with great re- 


gret, required from them a promise to return to his service 


after they had visited their native land, provided them with 
the necessary passports through all countries under his sove- 
reignty, and gave them many valuable jewels. In their voyage, 
they kept along the coast of Kochin-China ; without touching 
at Java, steered for the island of Bintan, at the eastern open- 
ing of the straits of Malacca; and thence made a short run 
to Sumatra, which is more particularly described under the 
name of Java Minor than any other place that they visited. 
On leaving this port, where it seems they waited five months 
for a favourable season * to stretch across the bay of Bengal, 
and having probably visited the Nicobar and Andaman islands, 
whose inhabitants are represented as brutish, and scarcely 
human in their appearance, they touched at the fine island 
of Ceylon, crossed the narrow strait to the south of the pen- 
insula, and picked up some extraordinary tales about the dia- 
mond mines of Golconda. It scarcely appears at what places 
on the western coast of the peninsula they touched, or of what 
particulars they derived their accounts from Arabian and other 


—— 





* They must have waited for the monsoon, or rather till the 
monsoon then blowing had ceased. 
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mariners: but there is reason for inferring that, after a nayj- 
gation of eighteen months, the Chinese expedition terminated 
at Ormuz in the Persian Gulph. The fleet, with the sur. 
viving crew, (600 having died on the passage,) probably never 
found its way back to China. In the mean while, the Grand 
Khan had taken leave of all his mortal grandeur; the death 
of this venerable emperor, who was named Kublai, having 
occurred early in the year 1294. 

When the ambassadors arrived in Persia with their royal 
bride, they found that her consort also had departed this 
life: that the country was then under a regent, who had a 
hawk’s eve on the throne; and that the late king’s son was 
encamped near Khorasan, with a large army, to assert his 
rights: though the event was doubtful, as it was supposed that 
his diminutive person disqualified him for the sovereignty. 
With this prince, however, they left their royal charge. The 
Polo family then repaired to ‘Tauris, where they realized and 
invested some part of their wealth ; proceeding onwards, they 
reached Trebisond, on the coast of the Euxine; and thence 
by Constantinople and Negro-Pont they arrived in 1295 at 
Venice, in full possession of health and riches, after an absence 
of twenty-four years. : 

According to Ramusio, the editor of Marco Polo, who 
wrote nearly two centuries and a half after his time, the 
wanderers experienced on their first arrival the reception of 
Ulysses at Ithaca. They were not known by their nearest 
relatives, every body having supposed them to be dead: they 
had been so Jong absent, and had undergone such dreadful 
labours of mind and body, that their features were wholly 
changed; their native language was mixed with barbarous 
solecisms ; and they had begun even to look like ‘Tartars in 
their features. Of their family-house, which was a handsome 
palace, (still existing in the days of Ramusio,) possession had 
been taken by some of their relations; who of course were 
not very ready to believe their story when they knocked at 
the door, and declared who they were. ‘To open the eyes, 
therefore, of the whole city of Venice, to convince their rela- 
tions that they were not dead, and also to impress every body 
with an idea of their importance, they devised a singular ex- 
pedient. They caused a magnificent entertainment to be pre- 
pared in their own house, to which their numerous rela- 
tives were invited; and, when the guests were assembled at 
table, the travellers came forth from an inner apartment, 
clothed in long robes of crimson satin reaching to the floor. 
Water having been carried round for washing hands, and the 
guests being desired to take their places, they stripped them- 
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selves of these vestments, and, putting on similar robes of crim- 
son damask, the former were taken to pieces and divided among 
the attendants. After the first course of provisions, they put 
on robes of crimson velvet, when the preceding dresses were 
in like manner distributed. At the end of the feast, the 
velvet dresses shared the same fate, and then they appeared 
in plain and common suits. All were astonished, and anxi- 
ous to see the rest of the spectacle. As soon, however, as the 
domestics had withdrawn, Marco Polo, being the youngest, 
rose from the table, left the room, and presently returned with 
the coarse thread-bare garments in which they had first 
appeared at the house. They then ripped open the seams, 
stripped off the linings and patches, and brought out a large 
quantity of jewels, which had been sewn into them with such 
art that no one could suspect the treasures thus carried about 
with them. This display of wealth had its natural effect ; and 
every body, as a matter of course, instead of believing them 
to be impostors, discovered them to be persons of the highest 
honour and integrity. — This story is given on the personal 
attestation of Ramusio; and he declares that he heard it 
when he was a youth from an elderly senator of unimpeached 
integrity, who lived near the Polo family, and who had him- 
self received it from his father and grandfather, as well as 
other antient persons of the vicinity. Mr. Marsden, however, 
is not inclined to believe it; for no other reason that we can 
discern, than that it is quite inconsistent with the known gra- 
vity of that respectable trio. For our parts, we are inclined 
to believe it on that very account. We know that 


“¢ Gentle dullness ever loves its joke ;” 


dnd surely no jest could be more completely in character with 
the gravity. which Mr. Marsden ascribes to these wealthy 
gentlemen, than this absurd and ludicrous display of opulence. 

The Genoese and Venetians were not on friendly terms at 
sea; and, not long after the arrival of the Polos at Venice, 
Lampa Doria having appeared with a large Genoese fleet off 
the Dalmatian coast, Dandolo the Venetian admiral imme- 
diately put to sea with a large fleet also, one of the gallies of 
which was commanded by Marco Polo. The Venetians were 
defeated with great loss; and Dandolo himself and Marco 
Polo were taken prisoners. The now unfortunate traveller 
was conveyed to a prison in Genoa, where he was soon visited 
by the principal inhabitants, who were attracted to him by 
the curious fortunes of his life, which had become a subject 
of general curiosity. The frequent necessity of repeating the 
story of his travels became at last so irksome, that he ~~ 
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cured from Venice his original notes; and with these docu- 
ments, aided by his verbal communications, the narrative is 
said to have been drawn up by a Genoese gentleman who 
visited him every day, and spent many hours in his prison. 
Marco being thus detained, the Polo brothers began to 
apprehend that they should have no heirs to their wealth; 
and in this emergency it was determined that Nicolo, though 
an old man, but of a hale constitution, should take unto him- 
self a second wife. Four years afterward, Marco was liber- 
ated, and on his return home found that his father had added 
three sons to the family. He then resolved on marrying also, 
which he soon effected, and had two daughters ; whose names 
Mr. Marsden takes especial care to give us, as well as those 
of old Nicolo’s children. We are happy to take leave of this 
biography; and our readers may suppose that all the parties 
lived to a good old age, and died respectable and wealthy. 
To render farther justice to Marco and his commentator, 
we shall cite one or two detached portions of his book, with 
the corresponding annotations of Mr. Marsden; which will 
bear strong testimony to his diligence and learning. We fear, 
however, that with all the advantages of oriental research and 
geographical accuracy which his editor has brought to his 
task, Marco Polo will gain but a feeble hold on that part of 
the reading community who take up a book for the mixed 
purposes of instruction and amusement. As for those who 
seek only for information on these subjects, and are careless 
about the allurements and the fascinations which some writers 
have scattered over the roads of science, and without which 
the greater part of readers would halt on the way, it must 
be recollected that the original sources, from which Mr. Mars- 


den has elucidated Marco Polo, were before open to themg *! 
and to them at least the labours of this industrious orientalist 


are at once imperfect and superfluous. 

A part of the fifth chapter, with the notes, will convey a 
general notion of Marco Polo’s style of observation, and the 
scrupulous diligence of his commentator. 


¢ In Zorzania* the king is usually styled David Melik, which in 
our language signifies David the king. * One part of the country 
is subject to the Tartars, and the other part, in consequence of 
the strength of its fortresses, has remained in the possession of its 
native princes. It is situated between two seas, of which that on 
the northern (western) side is called the Greater sea (Euxine)3, 
and the other, on the eastern side, is called the sea of Abaku 
(Caspian).4 This latter is in circuit two thousand eight hundred 
miles, and partakes of the nature of a lake, not communicating 
with any other sea.5 It has several islands, with handsome pon 
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and castles, some of which are inhabited by people who fled be- 
fore the Grand Tartar, when he laid waste the kingdom or province 
of Persia®, and took shelter in these islands or in the fastnesses of 
the mountains, where they hoped to find security. Some of the 
islands are uncultivated. This sea produces abundance of fish, 
particularly sturgeon and salmon at the mouths of the rivers, as 
well as others of a large sort.”7_ The general wood of the country 
is the box-tree.8 I was told that in ancient times the kings of the 
country were born with the mark of an eagle on the right shoul- 
der.? The people are well made, bold sailors, expert archers, and 
fair combatants in battle. They are Christians, observing the 
ritual of the Greek church, and wear their hair short, in the 
manner of the western clergy.*° This is the province into which, 
when Alexander the Great attempted to advance northwards, he 
was unable to penetrate, by reason of the narrowness and diffi- 
culty of a certain Pass, which on one side is washed by the sea, 

and is confined on the other by high mountains and woods, for the 

length of four miles ; so that a very few men were capable of de- 

fending it against the whole world. Disappointed in this attempt, 

Alexander caused a great wall to be constructed at the entrance 

of the Pass, and fortified it with towers, in order to restrain those 

who dwelt beyond it from giving him molestation. From its un- 
common strength the Pass obtained the name of the Gate of Iron**, 

and Alexander is commonly said to have enclosed the Tartars be- 

tween two mountains. It is not correct however to call the people 

Tartars, which in those days they were not, but of a race named 

Cumani™*, with a mixture of other nations. In this province there 

are many towns and castles; the necessaries of life are in abun- 

dance; the country produces a great quantity of silk, and a manu- 

facture is carried on of silk interwoven with gold.*3 Here are found 

vultures of a largesize, of a species named avigi.*4 Theinhabitants 

in general gain their livelihood by trade and manual labour. The 

mountainous nature of the country, with its narrow and strong de- 

files, have prevented the Tartars from effecting the entire conquest 

of it. At aconvent of Monks dedicated to Saint Lunardo, the 

following miraculous circumstances are said to take place. Ina 

salt-water lake, four days’ journey in circuit, upon the border of 
which the church is situated, the fish never make their appearance 

until the first day of Lent, and from that time to Easter-eve they 

are found in vast abundance; but on Easter-day they are no 

longer to be seen, nor during the remainder of the year. **’ 


e ‘ NoreEs. 


‘ * By Zorzania is meant the kingdom of Georgia, bordering on 
Armenia, and of which Teflis was the capital. The substitution of 
the z for the soft ¢, belonged to the old Venetian dialect, in which 
the original of our author’s work is understood to have been 
written, and the orthography has been preserved in the Latin as 
well as in the vulgar Italian versions. Thus also in the glossaries 
we find zampa for gamba, mazor for maggior, and zoia for siete. 
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“* Giaghatai,” says Pietro della Valle, “e non Zagatai, come 
malamente se dice in Italia, per relatione forse di Paolo Veneto, 6 
di qualche altro Venetiano 6 Lombardo, che non sapendo pro- 
nuntiare, né scrivere il G, se non per Z, ci havera cosi falsamente 
rapportata quella parola.” Tom.ii. p.69. This celebrated tra. 
veller was a noble Roman, who considered as barbarous every 
dialect of Italian that differed from those of Rome and Florence, 

‘+The name of David or Davit frequently occurs in the lists of 
kings who have reigned in Georgia, and their predilection for it is 
traced to a very remote source. ‘ Si nous devons ajouter foi,” 
says De Guignes, * a ce que Constanstin Porphyrogenete nous 
apprend, cette famille des rois de Georgie prétend tirer son ori- 
gine de la femme d’Urie qui fut enlevée par David.’ T. i. liv. vii. 
p-433- ‘* Les princes de Mingrelie,” says Chardin, “ s’appellent 
tous Dadian, de dad, mot Persien qui signifie justice. Le roy 
d’Imirette se donne le titre de Meppe, c’est a dire roy en Georgien, 
Le Meppe et le Dadian se disent tous deux descendus du roy et 
prophéte David.” Voyage de Chardin, p. gg. fo. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that a traveller should suppose the names of the 
Georgian kings to have been, invariably, David. The title of 
Melik shews that our author’s information was derived from Arabs 
or Moghuls, who would naturally substitute it for the native title of 
Meppe. 

‘ 3It has already been observed that the Euxine was distin- 
guished by the appellation of Mar maggeiore, from tlie lesser 
sea of Marmora. 

‘ 4 The Caspian, which is generally termed by oriental writers the 
sea of Khozar, was also called by the Persians the sea of Baku, and 
by this name (Mar di Bachau) it appears in the maps to an edition 
of Ptolemy, printed at Venice in 1562. It derives the appellation 
from the celebrated city and port of Baku, on its south-western 
coast. 

‘ 5 Herodotus speaks of the Caspian in nearly the same terms. 
See Rennell’s Geography, &c. p. 193. 

‘ 6 This refers to the conquest and devastation of Persia by the 
armies of Jengiz-khan, about the year 1221. The islands, to 
which it is not improbable a number of the wretched inhabitants 
may have fled for security, are at present uninhabited, or frequent- 
ed only by fishermen. 

‘ 7 The fishery of the Caspian, and especially about the mouths 
of the Wolga, has at all periods been important. ‘ Among the 
great variety of fish with which this river abounds,” says P. H. 
Bruce, * the sturgeon is none of the least considerable, whose 
eggs afford what the Russians call zkari, and we, caviar: the 
beluga, or white fish, deserves also to be mentioned ; they are 
from five to six yards long, and thick in proportion. Besides 
these it yields also the osotrin, another very large fish, very fat and 
delicious: this river also abounds with salmon, sterlitz, a most de- 
licious fish, and innumerable other sorts too tedious to mention.” 
Memoirs, p.236. Strahlenberg also notices the deluja as * the 
largest 
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largest eatable river-fish in the world, having seen one fifty-six 
feet in length and eighteen in girth.” P, 337. 

¢ 8 By modern travellers the box-tree is merely enumerated 
amongst the vegetable productions of the country, without any 
notice of its prevalence; but by Ambrogio Cantareno, who travel- 
led in the fifteenth century, it is more particularly distinguished. 
«‘ Era in detta pianura,” he says in speaking of Mingrelia, * di 
molti arbori in modo di buss?, ma molto maggiori.” P.65. 12mo. 

‘ 9By this pretended tradition it may be understood that they 
were, or affected to be thought, a branch of the imperial family of 
Constantinople, who bore the Roman eagle amongst their insignia. 

«<2 Vanno tosi et rasi il capo,” says Josaphat Barbaro, speaking 
of the Mingrelians, ** salvo che intorno lassano alquanti capelli a 
similitudine di questi nostri abbati che hanno buona entrata.” 
Viaggio alla Tana, p.21. Chardin says: ‘ Leur habillement est 
particulier ; ils ont peu de barbe hormis les ecclésiastiques. Ils 
se rasent le sommet de Jatéte en couronne, et laissent croitre jusques 
sur leurs yeux le reste de. leurs cheveux aussi coupez en rond.” 
Voyage, p.79. fo. 

¢ 11 This is the celebrated Pass between the foot of mount Cau- 
casus and the Caspian sea, where stands the small but strong city 
of Derbend, called by the Arabs, Bab-al-abuab or the “ Gate of 
gates,”? by the Turks, Demir-capi or the “ Gate of iron,” and by 
the Persians, Derbend, or the * Barrier,’? between Georgia and 
the Persian province of Shirvan. ‘ Partendo di qui,” says Jo- 
saphat Barbaro, ‘ si va a Derbenth, terra (come si dice) edificata 
da Alessandro: Jaqual @ sul mar di Bachu, un miglio lontana dal 
monte; et ha sul monte un castello; e poi se ne viene al mar con 
due ale di muro per insino in aqua: in modo che le teste de’muri 
sono due passi sotto acqua. La terra é da una porta all’ altra 
larga mezo miglio, et 1 muri di essa sono di sassi grandi alla ro- 
mana.” Viaggio in Persia, fol.49-2, 12mo. ‘ The natives in 
general are of opinion,” says P. H. Bruce, “that the city of 
Derbent was built by Alexander the Great, and that the long wall 
that reached to the Euxine was built by his order, to prevent the 
incursions of the Scythians into Persia.” Memoirs, p.284. The 
wall is said to have been repaired by Yezdegerd II. of the Sas- 
sanian dynasty, who reigned about the middle of the fifth century, 
and again by Nushirvan, of the same family, who diedin 579. See 
Bayer’s ‘ Dissertatio de muro Caucaso ;” Commentar. Petropol. 
T.i. p.245., and Rennell’s Geography of Herodotus illustrated, 
p- 112. 

‘22 The notices we have, respecting the people named Comani or 
Comanians, are in general obscure and vague. It appears, how- 
ever, that in the thirteenth century they were the inhabitants of 
the countries lying on the north-western side of the Caspian, and 
extending from the Wolga towards the Euxine, who were after- 
wards subdued and supplanted by the Kapchak Tartars. “ The 
Comans,” says Gibbon, ‘‘ were a Tartar or ‘Turkman hord which 
encamped in the eleventh and twelfth centurics on the verge of 
Moldavia. The greater part were Pagans, but some were Maho- 
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metans, and the whole hord was converted to Christianity 
(A.D. 1370) by Lewis king of Hungary.” Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, vol. vi. p.185. note. According to Taver. 
nier, Comania was bounded on the east by the Caspian sea; on 
the west by the mountains that divide it from Circassia; on the 
north by the dominions of Russia; and on the south by Georgia, 
But Cartwright, in what are termed the Preacher's travels, says, 
‘‘ This country of Armenia hath for its utmost bounds northward, 
Colchos, Iberia, and Albania, which are now called by the Tar- 
tars, Comania ;” andin the History of Haiton the Armenian,'the 
Cumani are identified with the Circassians. Our author evidently 
speaks of them as the people who dwelt immediately to the north 
of the Pass of Derbend, where our maps place the Lesgi. The 
obscurity, however, which seems to envelop the accounts given of 
these people, is in some measure cleared up by a passage in the 
*¢ Gesta dei per Francos” of Bongarsius, who shews that the 
name of Comani is no other than a contraction of Turcomani, an 
appellation with which we are familiar. His words are, ‘ Ab his 
autem septentrionalibus Saracenis, qui Comeni nuncupantur, 
principium et originem, hi qui Turcomani dicuntur, et in terra 
Turcorum inhabitant, traxisse creduntur. Unde nomine compo. 
sito a Turcis et Comanis appellantur Turcomani. De Turcis 
siquidem ex antiquis Orientalium historiis certum habemus, quod 
ex septentrionali regione exeuntes, Persarum fines ingressi, non 
solim regionem illam, sed universas fer® orientales provincias 
armataé manu occupaverunt violenter.”’? Tom. ii. p. 1061. In this 
description we recognise the dynasties of Turkoman Tartars known 
by the name of Seljuks, one of which subdued the country of 
Iran or Persia, whilst another possessed itself of the greater part 
of Asia minor. ‘* Ces Turcs,’’ says De Guignes with reference to 
the former, ‘* que Zonare appelle Hongres, et Cedrene Huns, ont 
possédé tous les pays qui sont depuis la Syrie jusqu’s Kaschgar.” 
T.i. p.241. Their consequence ceased about the middle of the 
twelfth centurv, but the population long existed in the countries 
bordering on the northern shores of the Caspian. 

« *3 Some of the provinces of Georgia, as well as of Armenia and 
the adjoining parts of Persia, have in all ages been famous for the 
culture of the silk-worm and commerce in silk. I have long en- 
tertained the idea, and hope it will not be thought an extravagant 
one, that the Golden fleece which Jason and his adventurous com- 
panions, in the Argo, are said to have brought away from Colchis 
(Mingrelia), and exhibited in Greece, was a cargo, or perhaps 
only a specimen, of rich, golden coloured raw-silk, in the hank, 
which might, figuratively, be termed a fleece, because, like the 
wool of the sheep, it was to be twisted into thread and woven into 
cloth. This at least is as plausible as the solution commonly re- 
ceived, and admitted by a celebrated historian not prone to cre- 
dulity, that the fable had its origin in the practice of collecting 
gold-dust from the beds of rivers, by means of fleeces or sheep- 
skins immerged for that purpose. But did the gold, it may be 
asked, continue to adhere until they had the opportunity . pro- 
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ducing the splendid treasure to their countrymen? For the fleece 
alone, although it had previously been so employed, would have 
been a very insufficient evidence of the fact, and little calculated 
for exhibition as a trophy. See Gibbon, vol. v. p. 252. 

¢ *4 T know not what species of vulture is here meant, nor can we 
be certain of the correctness of the orthography of the word 
avigi. That the country is noted for birds of this class, appears 
from the writings of several travellers. When Chardin arrived in 
Mingrelia he found it necessary to deceive the Turks by giving 
out that he was a merchant, whose object in visiting the country 
was to procure birds of prey for the Europe market. 

‘ 5 The reporting, upon the authority of others, a miracle of 
which he neither was, nor, we may say, could have been an eye- 
witness, ought not to have been considered as any impeachment 
of the veracity of our author. Credulity in such matters was the 
propensity of the age, and there is not atown in Italy where some 
story equally wonderful and equally false has not been vouched 
for by the monks, believed by the =. and gravely related by 
the historian or traveller. So far from asserting this on his own 
knowledge, he cautiously uses the expression: ** dove vien deito 


esser questo miracolo. 


We next quote the account of the Old Man of the Moun- 


tain, referring our readers at the same time to the 64th chap- 
ter of Gibbon’s * Decline and Fall.” 


‘ The district in which his (the old man of the mountain) resi- 
dence lay, obtained the name of Mulehet, signifying, in the lan- 
guage of the Saracens, the place of heretics, and his people that 
of Mulehetites or holders of heretical tenets; as we apply the 
term of Patharint to certain heretics amongst Christians. The 
following account of this chief, Marco Poto testifies to his 
having heard from sundry persons. He was named Alo-eddin, and 
his religion was that of Mahomet. In a beautiful valley enclosed 
between two lofty mountains, he had formed a luxurious garden, 
stored with every delicious fruit and every fragrant shrub that could 
be procured. Palaces of various sizes and forms were erected in 
different parts of the grounds, ornamented with works in gold, with 
paintings, and with furniture of rich silks. By means of small 
conduits contrived in these buildings, streams of wine, milk, 
honey, and some of pure water, were seen to flow in every direc- 
tion. The inhabitants of these palaces were elegant and beautiful 
damsels, accomplished in the arts of singing, playing upon all 
sorts of musical instruments, dancing, and especially those of 
dalliance and amorous allurement. Clothed in rich dresses the 
were seen continually sporting and amusing themselves in the 
garden and pavilions ; their female guardians being confined within 
doors, and never suffered to appear. The object which the chief 
had in view in forming a garden of this fascinating kind, was this: 
that Mahomet having promised to those who should obey his will 
the enjoyments of Paradise, where every species of sensual grati- 
fication should be found, in the society of beautiful nymphs, he was 
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desirous of its being understood by his followers, that he also was 
a prophet and the compeer of Mahomet, and had the power of 
admitting to paradise such as he should chuse to favour. In or- 
der that none without his license might find their way into this 
delicious valley, he caused a strong and inexpugnable castle to be 
erected at the opening of it; through which the entry was by a 
secret passage. At his court, likewise, this chief entertained a 
number of youths, from the age of twelve to twenty years, se- 
lected from the inhabitants of the surrounding mountains, who 
shewed a disposition for martial exercises, and appeared to possess 
the quality of daring courage. To them he was in the daily prac- 
tice of discoursing on the subject of the paradise announced by 
the Prophet, and of his own power of granting admission ; and at 
certain times he caused draughts of a soporific nature to be ad- 
ministered to ten or a dozen of the youths; and when half dead 
with sleep, he had them conveyed to the several apartments of 
the palaces in the garden. Upon awakening from this state of 
lethargy, their senses were struck with all the delightful objects 
that have been described, and each perceived himself surrounded 
by lovely damsels, singing, playing, and attracting his regards by 
the most fascinating caresses; serving him also with delicate 
viands and exquisite wines; until intoxicated with excess of en- 
joyment, amidst actual rivulets of milk and wine, he believed him- 
self assuredly in paradise, and felt an unwillingness to relinquish 
its delights. When four or five days had thus been passed, they 
were thrown once more into a state of somnolency, and carried 
out of the garden. Upon their being introduced to his presence, 
and questioned by him as to where they had been, their answer 
was, ‘‘ in paradise, through the favour of your highness :” and 
then before the whole court, who listened to them with eager 
curiosity and astonishment, they gave a circumstantial account of 
the scenes to which they had been witnesses. The chief there- 
upon addressing them, said, ‘‘ We have the assurances of our 
Prophet that he who defends his lord shall inherit paradise, and 
if you shew yourselves devoted to the obedience of my orders, 
that happy lot awaits you.” Animated to enthusiasm by words 
of this nature, all deemed themselves happy to receive the 
commands of their master, and were forward to die in his service. 
The consequence of this system was, that when any of the neigh- 
bouring princes, or others, gave umbrage to this chief, they were 
put to death by these his disciplined assassins ; none of whom felt 
terror at the risk of losing their own lives, which they held in little 
estimation, provided they could execute their master’s will. On 
this account his tyranny became the subject of dread in all the 
surrounding countries. He had also constituted two deputies or 
representatives of himself, of whom one had his residence in the 
vicinity of Damascus, and the other in Kurdistan ; and these pur- 
sued the plan he had established, for training their young depend- 
ants: ‘Thus there was no person, however powerful, who having 
become exposed to the enmity of the old man of the mountain, 
could escape assassination. His territory being situated — 
the 
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the dominions of Ula ( Hulagu), the brother of the grand khan 
(Mangu), that prince had information of his atrocious practices, 
as above related, as well as of his employing people to rob travel- 
lers in their passage through his country, and in the year 1262 
sent one of his armies to besiege this chief in his castle. It 
proved, however, so capable of defence, that for three years no 
impression could be made upon it; until at length he was forced 
to surrender from the want of provisions, and being made pri- 
soner, was put to death. His castle was dismantled, and his 
garden of paradise destroyed.’ 

‘ Note. The appellation so well known in the histories of the 
crusades, of ‘* Old man of the mountain,”’ is an injudicious version 
(for which it would seem they were first indebted to our author or 
his early translators) of the Arabic title Sheikh al Jebal, signifying 
‘¢ Chief of the mountainous region.” But as the word “ shetkh,’? 
like ‘* signor’’? and some other European terms, bears the mean- 
ing of * Elder,’’ as well as of ‘* Lord or Chief,’ a choice of in- 
terpretations was offered, and the less appropriate adopted. The 
places where this personage, who was the head of a religious or 
fanatical sect, exercised the rights of sovereignty, were the castles 
of Alamit, Lamsir, Kirdkuh, and Maimun-diz, and the district of 
Rudbar ; all situated within the limits of that province which the 
Persians name Kuhestan, and the Arabians Al-Jebal. ‘ La posi- 
tion d’ Alamout,” says De Sacy, in his Mémoire sur la Dynastie des 
Assassins et sur |’Origine de leur Nom, “située au milieu d’un pays 
de montagnes, fit appeler le prince qui y régnoit schetkh-aldjebal, 
c’est-a-dire, le schetkh ou prince des montagnes, et l’équivoque du 
mot scheikh, qui signifie également viedllard, et prince, a donné 
lieu aux historiens des croisades et au célébre voyageur Marc 
Pol, de le nommer le Vieux de la montagne.” ’ 


We have not room for the rest of Mr. Marsden’s copious 
notes on this passage. 
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Art. II. General Zoology ; or Systematic Natural History ; com- 
menced by the late George Shaw, M.D. F.R.S., &c. With 
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Engraved principally by Mrs. Griffith. Vol. XI. Parts I. and II. 
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I* consequence of the progressive increase of discovery and 
observation, the more vague and extensive categories of 
the Linnean nomenclature have been gradually reduced and 
modified ; and, if in a few instances this tendency to subdi- 
vision may have somewhat exceeded the bounds of discretion, 
its general operation has doubtless had a salutary influence on 
the study of natural science. With regard to ornithology, in 
particular, the numerous alterations of arrangement proposed 
by Illiger, Temminck, Vieillot, and others, are mostly cal- 
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culated to promote the great objects of facility and precision; 
and the respectable continuator of Dr. Shaw’s labours has 
evinced his sagacity by adopting so many of them. The 
orders which he has undertaken to discuss in the present 
volume are, Columbini, Gallinacee, Struthiones, Cursores, and 
Gralla. 

For the illustration of the Columbine families, Mr. St- 
phens has derived considerable aid from Temminck’s estimable 
work on Pigeons and Gallinaceous Fowls. By having recourse, 
also, to principal and subordinate sections, he has contributed 
to expedite the study of the still numerous sorts of genuine 
pigeons; which last are thus characterized: ‘ Beak middle- 
sized, nearly straight, compressed, and bent; the upper man- 
dible with a soft and tumid membrane at its base, in which the 
nostrils are situated. Feet divided, with three toes before and one 
behind. Wings short, or middling. Tail equal, or wedged.’ 
The species included under Vinago are distinguished from 
pigeons, properly so called, by their solid and thick beak, 
very short ¢arsz, and a slight membrane connecting the bases 
of the toes. They reside in the deep tropical forests of the 
old continent, and subsist on fruits) The Goura, again, are 
discriminated by their very slender beak, and long zarsz. 

The author has particularized between sixty and seventy 
species of Columba: but, in some cases, the precise line of 
demarcation between species and varieties is very faintly or 
doubtfully traced, especially among the domestic sorts. His 
references and descriptions are, in general, collated with care 
and diligence: but we too often Icok in vain for any very in- 
teresting intelligence relative to the manners and habits of the 
respective species. We do not forget that many of those 
which are described are exotic, and in course but little known; 
yet others might have suggested a greater diversity of inviting 
information; and the economy even of the more common 
kinds might have afforded a more copious supply of enlivening 
anecdotes. Even the practical details of the dove-cot might 
have found a place in the natural history of the common do- 
mestic pigeon. Under the latter, Columba livia, is ranged a 
long list of varieties; which, it is observed, might easily be 
rendered still more extensive. Some of the more obvious are 
the White-rumped, or Rock Pigeon, the Roman, Crested, Nor- 
way, Barbary, Jacobine, Laced, Turbit, Shaker, Tumbler, 
Helmet, Persian, or Turkish, Carrier, Powter, Horseman, 
Smiter, Turner, and Spot. 

Columba Carolinensis, or Carolina Pigeon, is described with 
sufficient minmuteness: but Mr. S. might have mentioned that 
it is esteemed one of the most delicate birds in North Ame- 
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rica, for the table; that the Indians believe their souls to pass 
into its body, at death; that it breeds early in May, usually 
nestles on an evergreen tree, and is extremely shy; and that 
it is diffused over the United States and Canada, but generally 
migrates in autumn, to pass the winter in the Floridas and 
the West India islands. Ofthe Blue-headed Goura, (Columba 
cyanocephala, Lin.) in like manner, it might have been remarked 
that it is not indigenous to Jamaica, although some modern 
ornithologists represent it as synonymous with the Partridge 
of that island; which, on the contrary, is the Columba mon- 
tana. Buffon strangely confounds it with the Carolina pigeon, 
though it is not a native of that province. Even Temminck 
asserts, without sufficient foundation, that it lives and hops 
on the ground, and constructs its nest nearly in the same 
manner as the genuine partridges; whereas it nidificates on 
trees, and seldom lays more than two eggs. For the rest, 
this bird, when fattened with millet, of which it is extremely 
fond, ranks among the most dainty sorts of game in Cuba. 
It chiefiy resides in the mountains of the Havannah, but de- 
scends into the plains in quest of its favourite food. Being 
far from shy, and not very alert, it is easily decoyed into 
snares, and readily submits to captivity; although it rarely 
thrives, and never breeds, in confinement. — The Martinico 
Goura (Columba Martinica, Lin.) might have been discussed 
at greater length, especially since the respectable Temminck 
seems to have fallen into a mistake when he asserts that it has 
the habits of the partridge: while Dutertre, who observed and 
studied its manners in Guadeloupe, assures us that it perches 
and nestles on trees, that it lays only two eggs, and that, 
like other pigeons, it feeds its young in the nest. 

Mr. Stephens has treated of the numerous and important 
tribe of gallinaceous fowls with his usual ability, and with 
due deference to some of the more lately established distinc- 
tions: but he has, at the same time, introduced others which 
were not requisite, and which cannot materially contribute to 
the purposes of elucidaticn. Although no description or 
painting can render complete justice to the Peacock, he has 
pourtrayed that splendid bird in his best manner. The generic 
term, Pavo, is now limited to the Cris‘atus, or common sort, 
and the Muticus, or Japan Peacock ; Temminck having se- 
parated Polyplectron, on account of its different characters, 
and assigned it to the Chinguis, (Pavo Tibetanus, Lin.) or 
Argus Polyplectron. It is here described at length, but little 
is known with regard to its habits. 

From the account of the common Turkey we extract the 
ensuing passage. 
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¢ There can be no doubt the Turkey originally came from North 
America, where they still associate in flocks, consisting of upwards 
of five hundred: they frequent the great swamps to roost ; but at sun- 
rise they leave (what?), and retire to the woods in search of acorns 
and berries: they perch on trees, and attain the height they wish 
by rising from bough to bough; and generally contrive to reach 
the summits of the loftiest trees by that means. They run with 
rapidity, but fly very awkwardly, and, towards the spring, they 
become so fat that they cannot fly above three or four hundred 
yards, and are then easily run down by a horseman: the huntin 
of them forms a principal amusement in Canada: when a herd is 
discovered, a well-trained dog is sent into the midst of them: the 
birds no sooner perceive him than they run off at full speed, and 
with such swiftness, that they leave the dog far behind: he still 
follows, and as they cannot go at this rate for any length of time, 
at last forces them to take shelter in a tree; where they sit, com- 
pletely fatigued, till the hunters come up, and with long poles 
knock them down one after another. In the inhabited parts of 
America the wild Turkies begin to disappear, and in fact are 
comparatively rare, being only found in the wildest and most un- 
frequented spots. 

‘ The females lay their eggs in the spring, generally in a retired 
and obscure place, as the male will often break them. They are 
usually from fourteen to eighteen in number, white mixed with 
reddish or yellow freckles: the female sits with so much perseve- 
rance, that if fresh eggs be introduced into the nest immediately 
upon the young being hatched, she will continue on the nest till 
they be perfected, and will remain upwards of two months on the 
nest if permitted. She is very careful of her young, but gives 
them very little protection against the attacks of any rapacious 
animals that come in her way, but rather gives them warning of 
their danger than attempts to prevent it; and as soon as they are 
sufficiently strong, she abandons them entirely, and they are then 
able to endure the utmost rigour of the winter. ‘“ I have heard a 
Turkey hen, (says the Abbé de la Pluche,) when at the head of 
her brood, send forth the most hideous scream, without my being 
able to perceive the cause ; her young ones, however, immediately 
when the warning was given, skulked under the bushes, the grass, 
or whatever else seemed to offer shelter or protection. They even 
stretched themselves at full length on the ground, and continued 
lying motionless, as if dead. In the mean time the mother, with 
her eyes directed upwards, continued her cries and screaming as 
before. On looking up in the direction in which she seemed to 
gaze, I discovered a black spot just under the clouds, but was 
unable at first to determine what it was ; however, it soon appeared 
to be a bird of prey, though at first at too great a distance to be 
distinguished. I have seen one of these animals continue in this 
agitated state, and her whole brood pinned down as it were to the 
ground, for four hours together, whilst their formidable foe has 
taken his circuits, has mounted, and hovered directly over their 
heads; at last, upon his disappearing, the parent changed her 
note, 
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note, and sent forth another cry, which in an instant gave life to 
the whole trembling tribe, and they all flocked round her with 
expressions of pleasure, as if conscious of their happy escape 
from danger.” 

¢ The motions of the Turkey, when agitated with desire or in- 
flamed with rage, are very similar to those of the Peacock: it 
erects its tail, and spreads it like a fan, whilst its wings droop and 
trail on the ground, uttering at the same time a dull hollow 
sound; it struts round and round with solemn pace, assumes all the 
dignity of the most majestic of birds, and thus expresses its at- 
tachment to its females, or its resentment to those objects which 
have excited its indignation. 

‘ Turkies are bred in great numbers in Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
some other counties, from whence they are driven to the London 
markets in flocks of several hundreds. The drivers manage them 
with great facility, by means of a bit of red rag tied to the end 
of a long stick, which, from the antipathy these birds bear to that 
colour, effectually answers the purpose of a scourge. 

‘ These birds are kept in a domestic state in many parts of the 
old continent, and were introduced into this country during the 
reign of Henry VIII., and about the year 1585 began to form one 
of the articles of our rural Christmas feasts.’ 


Ouraz, or Pauzi, has been detached from Crax, because 
the birds belonging to it have a shorter and thicker beak ; 
and the membrane at its base, together with the greater por- 
tion of the head, being covered with short velvet-like feathers : 
— besides that they build on the ground, and not in trees. 
Two species, the Galeata and the Mitu, are briefly particular- 
ized. Penelope has, in like manner, been instituted at the 
expence of Meleagris, having the beak smooth at the base, 
broader than high, and the tip compressed and arched. Owing 
to the numerous variations of plumage to which the birds in- 
cluded under this epithet are subject, at different periods of 
life, it is by no means an easy task to adjust their specific diffe- 
rences with precision: but the illustration of the more promi- 
nent kinds might have derived additional interest from the 
notices of D’Azara and Sonnini, who enjoyed opportunities 
of observing them in their native haunts. Ortalida scarcely de- 
served to be separated from the preceding, especially as it con- 
tains only one species: but the detachment of Opisthocomus from 
the Pheasants is countenanced by Hoffmansegg, and founded 
on a shorter and stouter beak, with the crest of slender fea- 
thers on the head. The Hoaizin, a solitary species, and a na- 
tive of Guiana, is distinguished from all other gallinaceous 
birds by the want of a membrane connecting the toes at the 
base, and by having longer wings than any of the order. 
Montbeillard had inadvertently confounded it with the Sasa of 
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Guiana, and thus misled both Sonnini and Vieillot: but the 
latter has since acknowleged the mistake. 


Mr. Stephens assigns the following reason for reinstating the 
genus Gallus in the nomenclature : 


‘ Agreeably to the excellent arrangement of the older ornitho- 
logists, I have adopted the present genus, the birds of which it is 
composed being considered by Linné and his followers as _consti- 
tuting part of his artificial genus Phasianus. The earlier ornitho- 
logists, amongst whom were Gesner, Aldrovandus, and Ray, 
sufficiently discriminated between the Cocks and the Pheasants, 
and placed the former by themselves, calling them by the ancient 
name Gallus; in which they have been followed by Brisson, 
Vieillot, Temminck, and other modern systematists, who prefer 
following the plain system of nature to the shackled and artificial 
one of Linné.’ 


Gallus domesticus, with some of its more prominent 
varieties, forms an instructive and amusing article; and the 
same remark applies to Phasianus Colchicus, or the common 
Pheasant. The variety of the latter indicated by #, in 
Latham’s Index, is now regarded by Leach and Temminck as 
a separate species, and is here described with the trivial name 
of torquatus. In fact, it differs from the common not only 
in the colouring of its plumage but in its manners, the mark- 
ings of its eggs, and the greater difficulty with which it is 
reared. — Of the Cornutus, it is remarked that it may pro- 
bably form even a good natural genus, as it varies in many 
respects from the genuine Pheasants: but we suspect that it is 
yet very imperfectly known; and we cannot learn that speci- 
mens of it occur in collections. Both ‘Temminck and Vieillot 
have disunited Argus from Phasianus ; and it differs consider- 
ably not only from it but from all of the order, in having 
the secondary wing-feathers much larger than the primary. 
The only known species is now designated A. giganteus, cor- 
responding to A. Pavonius of Vieillot, and to Luen, or Argus 
Pheasant of English authors. — Lophophorus of ‘Temminck is 
synonymous with Monaulus of Vieillut, and comprizes as a 
species the Jmpeyan Pheasant of Latham, here designated 
Lophophorus refulgens. Latham mentions of these birds 
that § they are impatient of heat ;? an expression which Tem- 
minck, who occasionally mis-translates, renders by *“ dls 
aiment la chaleur.” — The term Cryptonyx is also adopted 
from Temminck ; and the birds to which it is applied are re- 
markable for the want of a claw on the hinder toe, and for 
very short wings. By various systematical writers they have 
been ranked under Columba, Perdix, Tetrao, or Phasianus, 
and latterly by Vieillot under Liponyx. There are two 
Species; 
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species, viz. the crested and the red. — Numida of the present 
author comprizes meleagris, (or the Guinea Pintado,) mitrata, 
and cristata. ‘That the last of these is often conveyed from 
the East Indies to Holland is probably a mis-statement of 
Pallas; for Marcgrave mentions that those which were 
brought to America had been sent from Sierra Leone; and 
Temminck quotes as their native residence the country of the 
Great Namaquois, and the interior of Guinea. It should 
seem, however, that the Dutch ornithologist has been be- 
trayed into a misplaced criticism on Sonnini, or rather on his 
annotator Virey, for having denominated the bird in ques- 
tion Peintade a créte, as if this expression necessarily implied 
a fleshy crest, like the cock’s comb: but, had M. Temminck 
been more conversant in the minutiz of the French language, 
he would have known that cré/e is often used synonymously 
with huppe, as in the familiar phrase da créte d’une alouette. 
We have been assured that the term cornal, which Temminck 
preferably adopts, and which he alleges to be its African appel- 
lation, is originally Dutch. — With regard to the mitred 
species, it seems to be very doubtful whether it is any thing 
else than a variety of the meleagris. 

Tetrao, in its now very reduced state, is composed of uro- 
gallus, bonasia, Canadensis, medius, tetrix, and phasianellus. 
The varieties and synonyms of the first are satisfactorily exhi- 
bited, and the history of the bird is well delineated. As it forms 
an important addition to woodland game, perhaps the north 
of Scotland and Ireland, in which at one period it seems to 
have abounded, might be re-stocked with the breed from Nor- 
way without much trouble or inconvenience. Several of the 
members of the Linnéan Terao have been recalled by Tem- 
minck, Leach, and the present writer, to Lagopus ; — a genus 
well known to the elder ornithologists for having the tarsi 
and toes covered with hair-like feathers. Besides the mutus, 
or common Ptarmigan, it now embraces the rupestris, albus, 
Scoticus, (fted Grous of Pennant, &c.) and Lapponicus. ‘Tem- 
minck, indeed, considers the common and the rock Ptarmigan 
as varieties of the same species: but Mr. Stephens well ob- 
serves that the latter is a much smaller bird, spotted with 
white and dull orange in summer, and that they inhabit dif- 
ferent countries. We may here remark that the reputed 
stupidity of the common Ptarmigans is more apparent than 
real; for, although, like most other animals, they betray no 
dread of mankind until experience has taught them caution, 
they become very shy after having had a gun fired at them, 
and remove to a great distance from the sportsnian. Other 
interesting particulars might have been derived saa io 
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Lapeyrouse’s memoir on the natural history of this species; 
inserted, if we rightly recollect, in the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Academy of Toulouse. Mr. Temminck 
is undoubtedly in error when he represents the red grous and 
the white Ptarmigan as identical. 

*® Bonasa, a very limited genus, has likewise been framed at 
the expence of Tetrao; being composed of Cupido and um- 
bellus, two American species, which have the feathers of the 
neck elevated on each side, and the legs feathered only to the 
toes. The singular call of the former, which has been com- 
pared to tooting and to ventriloquism, and which has been 
sometimes heard at the distance of two leagues, — the morning 
rendezvous and parade of the flocks, —and the conduct of the 
hen when her young are exposed to danger, — have been par- 
ticularly commemorated by that modest but ingenious and 
close shanver, Wilson, in his American Ornithology, and 
might have furnished the present author with an inviting para- 
graph. — Of the manners of the next species, or Shoulder- 
knot heathcock, we are told; 


‘ They greatly resemble those of the Black Grous: the male 
placing himself upon some elevated stump, when he commences 
his peculiar noise called thumping, by flapping his wings against 
his sides: he begins the strokes gradually, at about two seconds 
of time from each other, and repeats them quicker and quicker, 
until they make a noise not unlike distant thunder. This con- 
tinues from the beginning about a minute; the bird ceases for six 
or eight minutes, and then begins again. During this ecstacy he 
is blind to the approach of the sportsman, who may take his aim 
at leisure, being directed by the bird to the noise, which may be 
heard at the distance of nearly half a mile. He commonly prac- 
tises this thumping during the spring and fall of the year, and will 
do the same even if confined in a house: during the operation the 
crests on his head and sides of the neck are elevated, and the 
tail is expanded to its utmost.’ —‘ They are called Drumming 
Partridges in some parts of North America ; and at Hudson’s Bay 
Pushee, or Pupushee.’ 


We have not yet, however, sufficiently frittered down the 
ill-fated Tetrao of Linné; for Pterocles has been next de- 
tached from it, chiefly on account of the birds residing in 
sandy deserts and plains, only two species being occasionally 
found in the south of Europe: but we may be permitted to 
remark that they essentially differ, at the same time, from the 
Grous by the form and length of the wings, the elevation of 
their posterior toe, their lofty and rapid flight, the slowness of 
their pace, their manner of drinking, and their mode of rear- 
ing their offspring. ‘These and other considerations had in- 
duced Vieillot to assimilate them to the pigeons, and to range 
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them under Ginas. ‘Temminck had, indeed, asserted that 
they have numerous progenies, and that the young run im- 
mediately on escaping from the egg: but those who have 
watched their proceedings in Provence assure us that they 
lay only two or three eggs at the most, that the young are 
brought forth unfledged, and that they are fed in the nest by 
the mother. Of the five species which are here reviewed, 
Mr. Latham confounds some with grous and others with par- 
tridges. — They are followed by thirteen species of Francolins, 
which form yet another dismemberment from Tetrao of Linné 
and Perdix of Latham, and others; being discriminated by 
the longer and stouter bill, and longer tail, while the ¢arsi of 
the male are furnished with two spurs, or only with one. 
They reside in damp places, and perch on trees. Our know- 
lege of the manners of most of them is still obscure: but we 
believe it has been ascertained with respect to the Pondiceri- 
anus that it is by no means common in India, that its cr 
resembles that of the partridge, that it is extremely shy, that 
it takes a lofty flight, and that it rarely congregates, each 
couple usually living in an insulated state. In disjoining 
Perdix from the same overgrown category, the author is sanc- 
tioned by the accumulated authority of Ray, Brisson, Latham, 
Cuvier, ‘Temminck, Vieillot, and Leach. Indeed, the shorter 
and weaker beak, and the different habits of the genuine par- 
tridges, constitute a marked line of distinction. Mr. S. thus 
concludes his account of the common species: ‘ Many in- 
stances of the docility of these birds are related, and it is 
stated by Willoughby, that a certain Sussex man had, by his 
industry, made a covey of them so tame that he drove them 
before him, upon a wager, from the country to London, 
though they were quite free, and had their wings grown. 
Dr. Leach has lately communicated to me another instance of 
their docility : General Buckley of Cobham has a brood that 
were hatched beneath a hen, and are so tame as regularly to 
come and be fed, which they do even at this present time, 
October, 1818.’ Some of the French ornithologists furnish 
us with directions for thus taming such domestic broods. — 
The dispositions and habits of the Rubra, or Guernsey spe- 
cies, might have been more amply unfolded by adverting to 
its elevated haunts, its heavy and stiff flight, its mode of escape 
when pursued, the various flavour of its flesh according to 
the predominant qualities of its food in different districts, &c. 

Colurnix, comprehending the Quaz/ tribe, is withdrawn from 
the Perdix of Latham, Cuvier, and Vieillot; the grounds of 
distinction being a very slender beak, a very short tail, and 
polygamous and migrative habits. 
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‘ Quails are found throughout nearly the whole of Europe, as 
far north as Lapland; they are also abundant in Asia, as far as 
Siberia, but not in the extreme northern parts: they likewise 
occur at various periods in Africa, at the Cape of Good Hope. In 
China, they are extremely abundant, and, like C. excalfactoria, are 
used by the inhabitants to warm their hands. 

‘ ‘They are found in most parts of Great Britain, but no where 
in any great quantity, and about August or September they mi- 
grate to the southward. They have appeared in such prodigious 
quantities on the western coasts of the kingdom of Naples, in the 
vicinity of Nettuno, during their migration, that a hundred thou- 
sand have been caught in one day, within the space of four or five 
miles, which are usually sold for three or four livres per dozen to 
dealers, who convey them to Rome, where they are in great re- 
quest, and re-sold for high prices. Clouds of quails also alight in 
spring along the coasts of Provence; here they are sometimes 
found so exhausted, that for a few of the first days they may be 
caught with the hand: but in no country are they so abundant as 
in the Crimea and in some of the Grecian islands, several of which 
have received their names from this circumstance. 

‘ During peace, great quantities of these birds are imported 
into this country from France, for the use of the table, all of which 
are males, and are caught by imitating the cry of the hen. ‘They 
are conveyed by stage-coaches, in a large square box, divided into 
five or six compartments, one above another, just high enough to 
admit the quails to stand upright, and each box containing about 
one hundred birds. These boxes have wire on the fore part, and 
each partition is furnished with a small trough for food. May is 
the usual period of importation.’ 


It is somewhat remarkable that the antients ascertained the 
migratory character of these birds, and that the moderns not 
only have called it in question, but, after having been con- 
vinced of the fact, have encumbered it with fables. — Coturnix 
torquatus of Mauduit is not, in all probability, a distinct spe- 
cies, but rather a variety of Ortyz Borealis of the present 
arrangement. Ortyzx itself is still a deduction from the 
Linnéan Tetrao, from Perdzx of Latham and Temminck, and 
from Coturnix of Ray and Brisson; while it corresponds with 
the Colins of Vieillot, who, in the recent edition of the Nou- 
veau Dictionnaire d’ Histoire Naturelle, gives this vernacular 
title to the third section of his Family of Partridges. These 
are all natives of America, have the beak thicker and more 
gibbous than the quails, the head perfectly covered with fea- 
thers, the ¢a7s¢ in both sexes smooth, the wings rounded, 
and the tail-feathers projecting beyond their superior coverts. 
With the exception of the Borealis, we know little of the 
history of any of the species. 

Several of the smallest birds of the Gallinaceous order 
have been arranged under a distinct genus by some of the 
most 
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most eminent writers on ornithology ; who, however, have b 

no means acquiesced inacommon term. Thus Illiger aos 
poses Ortygis ; Temminck, Hemipodius ; La Cépéde Tridac- 
tylus ; Brisson, Coturniz ; Gmelin includes them under Tetrao 
Latham under Perd:z, Vieillot suggests Ortygodes, and Bon 
terre offers Turniz, which last Mr. S. adopts. “These birds 
principally subsist on insects, inhabit the warmer regions of 
the old world, and are distinguished from their kieved vel 

by having only three toes, all of which are placed forward : 
but so little is known of their economy that they need st 
farther detain us. — Tinamus of Latham and Temminck is 
synonymous with Crypturus of Illiger, and forms a portion 
of the Tetrao of Gmelin and the Perdix of Brisson , Sinc 

the period at which Latham described four species eight mo : 
have been discovered, all indigenous to South ppeaern.. Mr S. 
traces their leading habits in a few lines: but other details are 
afforded in the valuable and amusing work of Don F ix 
d’Azara, on the Birds of Paraguay. The cry of the s ott d 
sort is long and melancholy, and may be heard at me “er 
distance. ‘The market of Buenos Ayres is supplied with thi 

stupid bird in the following manner: ‘ The fowler carri “ 
a pole from six to nine feet in length, at the top of whi h 
is attached a noose and an ostrich’s feather; with this Maso 

ment and a bag he goes over the fields, and upon seein ; 
bird he rides circuitously up, and it immediately squats d ; . 
a? oe ‘8 to place the noose over its neck.’ ’ ud 

1e Struthious order is far from numero ing restri 

to the ostrich-like birds. These are remarkable for their laree 
size, the want of a ridge or keel in the sternum, the lar ma 
of the cloaca in which the urine is collected, the oneal “of 
the wings, their incapacity of flight, the rapidity of thei 

_— ery indiscriminate and voracious eddie, 
emily gt pw _ preferably arranged them in the first 


_ § The Dodo of Edwards appears to have existed only in tl 
imagination of that artist, or the species has been liek shisie- 
pated since his time, which is scarcely probable. Its oe is s id 
to be deposited in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and a fo “y 
the collection in the British Museum. The former a ears r tl > 
to belong to some unknown species of Albatross ote, ie a bird of 
this order, and the latter to another unknown bird ; but u os ‘es 
gt. it has been stated to belong to the Dodo, I ja ian 
2 — A painting by Edwards still exists in the British 
‘Two other species of Didus are described by Latham and 


others, but the same doubt 
. attaches to both 
Jast mentioned.’ of them as to the 


The 
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The Struthio of Linné formerly comprehended Cassuariys 
and Rhea; which, with Domiceius, are the ouly genera of 
this order. Struthio now presents us with a solitary but very 
singular species, the Camelus, or Black Ostrich, whose appear- 
ance and economy are well delineated in the pages before us: 
but the author might have particularly adverted to its large 
and thick feet, its callosities, the under part of its body, its 
mode of lying down, and other points which in some mea- 
sure approximate it to the camel. It has been generally sup- 
posed that ostriches expand their wings to accelerate their 
progression: but it is more than probable that they do so 
from an instinctive muscular effort, or with a view to fan 
themselves: for they stretch the wings out in the same manner 
when they run against the wind, and must thus retard in- 
stead of quickening their speed. ‘The polygamous habits of 
these birds, also, are probably apocryphal; since the most 
recent and authentic observations would lead us to infer that, 
though they associate in flocks, they regularly pair, and that 
each male is steady to his mate. — The account of the American 
Rhea might have been considerably extended by inserting 
the substance of D’ Azara’s entertaining notices, which form a 
suitable supplement to Sonnini’s previous observations. 

The Cursores, or Runners, of the present arrangement, com- 
prize, besides the Bustards and Thick-knees, several genera 
belonging to the Gralla, or Waders, of Latham: but, in his 
illustration of this and the following orders, Mr. Stephens 
has purposely suppressed many of the species which Latham 
had noted in his Synopsis ‘ from the concise and vague de- 
scriptions of various travellers.’ 

Under the article Great Bustard, it should have been re- 
marked that the common notion of the heavy and imperfect 
flight of that bird, and of its extreme fleetness on the ground, 
has been lately questioned by the Count de Riocourt; who 
asserts, from ocular observation, that it flies very well, and 
runs with aukwardness. So complete, too, is said to be its 
silence, that it will not utter an audible cry even when 
wounded, — Mr. S. adopts the genus Tetrax, detached by 
Dr. Leach from Ofzs, and containing a single species; the 
Campestris, or Field Bustarnelle.— Cidicnemus, also separated 
from the Otzs of Latham, from the Charadrius of Linné, and 
from the Pluvialis of Ray and Brisson, has been sanctioned 
by Cuvier, Temminck, and Vieillot. Besides the crepitans, 
or common Thick-knee, we find the Charadrius magnirostris of 
Latham transferred, on the authority of Vieillot, to the 
present genus. On the same authority and that of Geoffroy 


St. Hilaire, we looked for the insertion of the Longipes, of 
which 
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which a specimen is deposited in the Parisian Museum. The 
different sorts of Charadrii, or Plovers, are so closely allied 
to one another, that the extrication of the family is not a 
little perplexing; and Mr. 8S. has perhaps erred on the safe 
side by omitting some of the more doubtful kinds. We ob- 
serve, however, that he retains the apricarius, whose legitimacy 
is very questionable; for Temminck is not solitary in the opi- 
nion that it is identical with the viridis, since Latham, we 
believe, expresses a similar conviction in the Supplement to 
his Synopsis, and Vieillot contends that it is the same bird in 
its spring attire. The present author’s argument in favour of 
a specific difference, that he never saw a specimen captured in 
England, where the Golden Plover is very common, is by no 
means conclusive; because this change of plumage may, per- 
haps, take place only in more northerly latitudes. Besides, 
the late Colonel Montagu, in the Supplement to his Ornitho- 
logical Dictionary, cites a specimen which was shot in Devon- 
shire on the roth of March, and which had all the under 
parts mixed with black and white, from the chin to the vent. 
Pluvianus, subtracted from Charadrius by Vieillot, is dis- 
criminated by the structure of the bill, (which is thick at 
the base, compressed towards the middle, and pointed,) 
as well as by other characters: but the manners of the two 
species appertaining to it are little known, although they are 
presumed to be analogous to those of the Plovers. The 
common Sanderling, which Linné classed with the 7 1iNLR, 
and which Leach and Vieillot regard as a Calidris, has been 
ranked by Cuvier, Bechstein, and Temminck, as a solitar 
exemplification of the genus Arenaria ; an appellation which 
Mr. S. also borrows. The new genus Erolia, and its only 
known species, variegata, having been characterized by Vieil- 
lot merely from a dead specimen, are in course defined in a 
scanty and imperfect manner. 

Cursorius of the present compilation, and of Latham, 
Meyer, Cuvier, and Temminck, corresponds to the Tachy- 
dromus of Illiger and Vieillot, and is comprehended under 
Charadrius by Gmelin. ‘The three species reside almost ex- 
clusively in the hot regions of Asia and Africa, so that we 
know little of their manners. The Jsabellinus, or cream-colour- 


ed, however, has been thrice captured in the southern and 
temperate parts of Europe. 


‘ One of the three before-mentioned specimens was shot near 
St. Alban’s, in Kent, the seat of William Hamond, Esq., who 
presented it to Dr. Latham, with the following account: “ It 
was first met with running upon some light land, and so little fear- 
ful was it, that after having sent for a gun, one was brought to 
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him which did not readily go off, having been charged some time, 
and in consequence missed his aim. The report frightened the 
bird away ; but after making a turn or two, it again settled within 
a hundred yards of him, when he was prepared with a second 
shot, which dispatched it. It was observed to run with incredible 
swiftness, and at intervals to pick up something from the ground; and 
was so bold as to render it difficult to make it rise from the ground, 
in order to take a more secure aim on the wing. The note was 
not like any kind of Plovers, nor indeed to be compared with that 
of any known bird.” This specimen found its way into the Leve- 
rian Museum, at the time of the sale of which it was purchased 
from Fichtel, who had bought it, by that zealous British naturalist 
Donovan, for the sum of eighty-three guineas. It is now deposited 
in the British Museum.’ 


Mr. S. has omitted to mention the Collaris, a specimen of 
which occurs in Temminck’s fine collection. 

The exposition of the order Gralle, or Waders, as modified 
by some recent reductions and additions, concludes the pre- 
sent volume, and recalls to our notice several important and 
interesting families. 

Squatarola of Leach has been framed with a view to in- 
clude Tringa varia, Lin., or the Grey Sandpiper of Pennant. 
The Vanelli, or Lapwings, as defined by Meyer, Temminck, 
Vieillot, and Leach, infringe on the Squatarola of Cuvier, and 
Tringa and Parra of Linné, Latham, and Gmelin. Stripsilas 
is also of recent institution, and sanctioned by some of the 
first authorities, though it applies only to one species, Tringa 
interpres, Lin., the common Turnstone, or Sea Dotterel. The 
Cranes, detached from Ardea, are formed into a distinct family, 
denominated Grus ; and the genus Anthropoides, proposed by 
Vieillot, and likewise removed from Ardea on account of its 
appropriate characters, is not overlooked by the author’s in- 
novating perspicacity. It consists of two species, viz. Virgo, 
or Numidian, and Pavonina, or Crowned Demoiselle. The 
meagre account of the former might have been enriched from 
the observations contained in the memoirs of the French 
academicians, illustrative of the natural history of animals; 
and in the article Anthropoide, in the fresh edition of the 
Nouveau Dictionnaire d’ Histoire Naturelle. If we can safely 
rely on the authority of Xenophon and Atheneeus, this species 
of bird is endowed to a considerable degree with the imitative 
talents of the Ape tribe. It appears, moreover, from some 
late experiments, that it will bear domestication in the tempe- 
rate regions of Europe. The crowned species manifest a ten- 
dency to associate with mankind, and in its native regions of 
Africa receives divine honours. Ardea Scolopacea of Gmelin 
and Latham is now transferred to the new category Aramus, 
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on account of the peculiarity of the bill; which is somewhat 
stout at the base, and nearly straight, but inclines downward 
near the tip. Under this denomination, however, Vieillot 
ranks not only the scolopaceous Courlan, as it is now called, 
but the Carau, which is described by Azara, and which is re- 
markable for the loudness of its cry. Notwithstanding the 
above and subsequent deductions, about forty species of ge- 
nuine Ardee have been ascertained: but of many of them 
the manners and instincts remain to be observed. Botaurus of 
Brisson, denoting the Bitterns, is discriminated by the su- 
perior thickness of the neck. Besides the stellaris, or com- 
mon Bittern, eight others are commemorated, though not 
with all the specialty that could be desired. Nycticoraz, em- 
bracing the Night-Herons, is another dismemberment from 
the Ardea of Linné, and others. The birds belonging to it 
are particularly characterized by a singular appearance of 
straight narrow feathers on the back part of the head. They 
correspond to the Béhoreaux of the French, and are remarkable 
for the disagreeable and melancholy cry which they utter after 
sunset. Of the four species enumerated and described, that 
which is best known is the Huropeus, (Ardea nycticorax, Lin.) 
or Night-Heron. The male, after his first moulting, has been 
mistaken by Buffon, Gmelin, and Latham, for the female, 
and by Brisson for a distinct species which he terms gr 
_ Heron. ‘These writers appear to have been misled by the cir- 
cumstance of the birds in question propagating before they 
have attained their perfect plumage. ‘The new Caledonian 
species seems to correspond with the Tayazu-guira, or Hog- 
Bird, described by Azara, and so named because its cry bears 
some resemblance to the grunting of a pig. The common peo- 
ple in Paraguay believe that, when it flies over a house, it por- 
tends the death of some one of theinhabitants. It is extremel 
shy, haunts savannahs and flooded fields in small flocks, and 
flies from man at the moment when it perceives him, although at 
the distance of a mile. According to Vieillot, the same species 
occurs in New Holland. As Temminck, Vieillot, Cuvier, and 
Leach, had concurred with Ray and Brisson in separating 
Ciconta, or the Stork-tribe, from the Linnéan Ardea, we 
cannot blame Mr. Stephens for following their example: but 
he has despatched the white species with unsuitable dryness 
and brevity. Mycteria, or Jabiru, has been long disunited 
from the Ciconia of Brisson, though we are very imperfectly 
acquainted with the habits of the respective species. Anasto- 
mus, or Open- Beak of Mliger and Vieillot, is synonymous with 
the Hians of La Cépéde and Cuvier, and has been severed 
from the Ardea of Gmelin and Latham, on account of the 
Rev. June, 1820. L marked 
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marked gaping towards the middle of the beak. Only two 


species have been noticed, viz. one from Pondicherry and one 

from Coromandel. Mr. S. has added nothing to the few par- 

ticulars already known of Scopus umbretta, Cancroma coch- 

learia, and the Platalea, or Spoon-bills. Platalea pygmea, 

first noticed by Bancroft, and since somewhat carelessly adopted 

my systematical writers, seems rather to belong to the genus 
0 


dus. 


From the preceding retrospect, it will be sufficiently mani- 
fest that, in conducting this portion of his editorial labours, 
Mr. S. has bestowed much more attention on the recent alter- 
ations introduced into the nomenclature, than on the dispo- 
sitions and habitudes of the several species ; that he has evinced 
more solicitude to subdivide than to euphonize his catalogue; 
and that he has occasionally overlooked some important facts. 
The plates, which are fifty-two in number, are executed with 
the same care and fidelity as heretofore; and the general tone 
of the style is perspicuous and dignified, though not immacu- 
late with respect to purity and accuracy. In the course of 
our perusal, we have particularly noted the frequent recur- 
rence of the whole for all, as, the whole of the parts are: but 
a more glaring trespass is a change of pronoun or concord in 
the same sentence, as, many attempts have been made to do- 
mesticate tt by hatching THEIR eggs. The males are polygamous, 
and fight desperately with each other for the females ; about 
April the latter DEPOSITES HER eggs. It is stated to be abundant 
at Hudson’s Bay, &c. ARE good cating — the external row of 
feathers arE not — each feather being marked at THEIR tips. — 
Moreover, we cannot applaud such inelegant suppressions of 
the preposition or pronoun as, worthy the industry — the 
countries they inhabit. — The young run about immediately they 
are excluded, &c. Pugnaceous, referrible, vermillion, anneleides, 
Hillaire, and a few other French misnomers, are instances of 
unscholar-like orthography. Yet we cannot close our re- 
marks without reminding our readers that the task, which 
Mr. Stephens has undertaken, is of no ordinary extent or 
difficulty; that different ornithologists will view this portion 
of its execution with different eyes; and that, whatever may 
be its imperfections or blemishes, it is the result of careful 
study, and will not derogate from his former reputation. 
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Art. III. A Second Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia 
Minor to Constantinople, between the Years 1810 and 1816. 
With ‘a Journal of the Voyage by the Brazils and Bombay to 
the Persian Gulf. Together with an Account of the Proceed- 
ings of His Majesty’s Embassy under his Excellency Sir Gore 
Ousely, Bart. K.L.S. By James Morier, Esq. late His Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of Embassy, and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Court of Persia. With Two Maps, and Engravings. 4to. 
pp-435- 31. 13s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 


Ts former journey of Mr. Morier into Persia was noticed 
by us with applause in vol. Ixxiii. p.1., and was received 
by the country with that warmth of approbation to which it 
had so many titles. Persia was then new ground to the living 
race of travellers; and to have described its surface with the 
brush ef the painter and the chain of the land-surveyor, — to 
have explored its manners with the access of rank and the 
intimacy of humanity, — to have investigated its monuments 
with the learning of an antiquary,-——~and to have reviewed its 
literature with the selection of taste, — all this was not likely 
to be the lot of one man. Mr. Morier, however, has high 
claims to excellence in each of these departments; and if 
this second journey has not all the novelty, the grace, the 
freshness, the originality, and the s¢imulancy of the preceding, 
yet it furnishes abundant materials of investigation to the 
antiquary, of exposition to the Scripture-critic, of record to 
the historian, of instruction to the traveller, of apposition to 
the geographer, and of amusement to the lounger. The nu- 
merous drawings and maps also condense and enliven the 
descriptions of the text, which especially dwells on the local 
scenery and manners of Persia. 

The entire work is divided into twenty-five chapters, of 
which the first two may be passed over as only preliminary : 
they describe a round-about voyage to Rio di Janeiro and 
Bombay; and at length they land the author, and his com- 
panions of the Persian embassy, at Bushire. In the third, the 
author departs from Bushire, 27th March, 1810, and, fol- 
lowing the route travelled by Sir Harford Jones, proceeds 
onward by short journies toward Shiraz. ‘The Mamacenni, 
a tribe already known to Quintus Curtius, are described; 
and various inferences are drawn which are creditable to the 
authority of that historian. Sculptures in front of the caves 
of Shapour are delineated: but the colossal statue within was 
to be reserved for the subsequent detection of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Johnson. (See our last Number, p. 39.) 

Chapter iv. is consecrated to Shiraz; and a drawing oc- 
curs of the bower or rather summer-house of Mosellay, and 
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of the tomb of the poet Saadi. The warm baths are visited ; 
and the shock given to Persian feelings of delicacy is noticed, 
when the indifference was observed with which many of the 
English gentlemen had stripped to bathe: absolute nudity 
being with the Persians an object of horror, and supposed to 
indicate insanity or profligacy. 

The ruins of Persepolis are revisited in the next chapter, 
and some important excavations are described; especially the 
discovery of the commencement of that inscription in arrow- 
head characters, of which Le Brun had copied the termin- 
ation: but of this no engraving is given. The arrow-head 
letters, if the investigations of Hager and Lichtenstein may 
be trusted, are but variations of the Hebrew alphabet ; in 
which language the Persepolitan inscriptions are likely to 
have been composed: for the province of Elam, or Elymais, 
in which Persepolis stands, was altogether colonized by a 
Jewish clan, of which, in the time of Darius, Arioch was 
the chieftain; and the Persepolitan structures were erected 
by one of the Jewish sovereigns of Persia, Cyrus, or Darius, 
or Artaxerxes. Str William Ouseley, (Jehan-Ara, p. 21.) 
we apprehend, is somewhat rash in pronouncing Ardeshir, or 
Artaxerxes, to be the Ahasuerus of Scripture; and Bishop 
Usher advances a more probable hypothesis in consider- 
ing Ahasuerus to be Darius Hystaspes, making Vashti the 
Atossa and Esther the Artistona of Herodotus. Jemshid is 
perhaps the oriental name of Cambyses, the father of Cyrus; 
who is not unlikely to have superintended these Persepolitan 
structures, while his son was engaged in the conduct of 
armies. 

Mr. Morier has allotted his sixth chapter chiefly to the 
manners of the Persians, and notices their perpetual coin- 
cidence with those of the Jews; a circumstance not extraor- 
dinary when it is considered that the entire dynasty of 
Persian sovereigns, from Cyrus to the Darius whom Alex- 
ander dethroned, were of Jewish extraction and Jewish re- 
ligion. ‘The great fact cannot be too often repeated, because 
it has not made its due impression on Sir John Malcolm, and 
the other historians of primeval Persia, that the Feast of 
Purim was annually celebrated in the temple at Jerusalem, to 
commemorate that massacre of the idolatrous priesthood of 
Persia which Darius at the instigation of Artistona, or Esther, 
had commanded; and this proves that Darius was acknow- 
leged by the priests of Jerusalem as a follower of their religion, 
a worshipper of Jehovah. Palestine was to the Persian em- 
pire what ‘Tibet is to the contiguous nations, @ holy land, in- 
dependently governed by its priesthood, but the ae 
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depository of the true faith. Ezra, or Zoroaster, was as re- 
ligiously venerated throughout Persia as in Judea. — Of the 
present desolation of the country, a remarkable instance 
occurs: the district of Merdasht is stated now to contain 
seventeen villages, whereas, according to Le Brun, it con- 
tained in his time eight hundred and eighty; and towns of a 
different order must surely be designated by the same name, 
to account for a diversity of calculation so enormous. The 
population of Shiraz is estimated at 19,000, on the principle 
of five to a house. 
On the subject of climate we have this information: 


‘ From the 28th to the 31st May, the heat was excessive, the 
thermometer at about two o’clock, in our different tents, varying 
from 98° to 103°. The Persians allowed this heat to be uncom- 
mon, but still talked of it as trifling when compared with the great 
heats of summer. Although it was very oppressive, yet we did 
not find it so relaxing as the heat of India. All our furniture had 
suffered extremely ; mahogany boxes that had stood the climate of 
India, and which had crossed the equator several times unwarped, 
here cracked. Ivory split, our mathematical rulers curled up, 
and the mercury in the artificial horizons over-ran the boxes 
which contained it. We found the nights cool, and the mornings 
quite cold, the thermometer varying sometimes 30° between the 
greatest heat and the greatest cold. The difference was suffici- 
ently sensible to enable us to comprehend the full force of the 
complaint which Jacob made unto Laban: In the day the 
drought consumed me, and the frost by night. Gen. xxxXi. 40.’ 


Chapter vii. details a second visit to Persepolis, and contains 
an engraving of a charioteer driving two horses. It furnishes 
also supplementary observations on the ruins at Morghaub, 
which were described in the formertour. The black-breasted 
partridge, a bird which might be naturalized in this country, 
is praised as a table-luxury, resembling moor-game. 

We are next brought to Ispahan, of which an engraved 
view is given, and of which the population is estimated at 
60,000 persons. An excursion was undertaken to the shaking 
pillars at Guladown; and a much more important pilgrimage 
to an Atesh-gah, or place of fire, which the natives still con- 
sider as a work of the Guebres, or Hebrews. It stands at 
the top of a hill composed of several strata of native rock, 
and is approached by a path to the eastward. On the summit 
of the natural elevation are some old buildings composed of 
mud-bricks, baked in the sun, but of very large size, between 
which are layers of reeds without any apparent cement. This 
style of building seems to have accompanied the Abrahamites 
from Babel into Midian, into AXgypt, and into Persia,’ An 
emblematic worship of fire may be traced early among _~ ; 
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for instance, in the fire carried before the Israelites (Exodus, 
xiii. 21. and 22.) during their march through the wilderness, 
and in the fire kindled by Moses (Exodus, xxxiii. 9.) to an- 
nounce the presence of God. 

In the ninth chapter, Julfa is visited, and the state of the 
Armenian church is detailed. Generally, these Christians 
act in secret alliance with the Russian government, and would 
gladly see a Mohammedan superseded by a Trinitarian sove- 
reign. 

rhe author quits Ispahan in the tenth chapter. Here he 
mentions an utensil of which we can speak as being extremely 
convenient, the writer of this article having during many 
years possessed one, namely, the Persian lantern. Mr. M. 
thus describes it, and illustrates his account by an engraving : 


‘ These lanterns are worthy of notice from the singularity and 
convenience of their contrivance. The top and bottom are made 
of copper and let into each other. The former, which is generally 
ornamented with small figures, is pierced with holes, and has a 
handle; the latter contains a socket for the candle or taper. Be- 
tween the two there Is a serpentine wire, which when extended 
makes the lantern a yard long, more or less, according to its 
magnitude ; and over this they fix a pirahaun, or shirt of white 
wax-cloth, which casts a considerable light when a candle is placed 
within.’ 

In Mr. Morier’s drawing, the handle crosses the lid, and is 
perpendicular over the flame: but in the lantern which once 
illuminated ou proceedings, and the depth of which did not 
much exceed twelve inches, the handle was fixed by a turning 
nivot to the lid, and when in use projected sideways, which 
secured the holder from burning his fingers; and although 
the pirahaun, or cylindrical piece of elastic lawn, had been 
be on a screw, and probably confined by a spiral wire 
in order to indent the requisite folds during the process of 
sizing or waxing it, yet the wire had been wholly withdrawn. 
The facility with which these lanterns subside into a flat can- 
dlestick, when they are placed on a table, and with which 
they again expand or drop into a lantern, on being lifted, 
renders them particularly fit to cross a court-yard, or any 
short distance exposed to wind. If our Birmingham or 
Sheffield manufacturers were to imitate these lanterns, the 
demand would surely be considerable. 

The eleventh chapter ushers in Teheran, where the am- 
bassador had his public audience of the king. Here the 
troublesome ceremonies of the Persian court are detailed, and 
their sacred dramas are characterized. In the next section, 
some attempts to introduce vaccination are recounted, and 
some 
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some conversations with royalty on political economy. Chap- 
ter xiii. continues the journey to Tabriz, through Casvin, 
where the prince-royal was resident. A mistake of Chardin 
is corrected, relative to the situation of Mount Alwend. At 
Abhar, the ancient Habor, and one of the three places into 
which the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh were sent 
into captivity, were found ruined walls, called by the natives 
Caleh Darab, or the castle of Darius; which consisted of 
the same large mud bricks, mixed up with straw, as the Atesh« 
Gah near Ispahan. 

Chapter xiv. relates the introduction of European disci- 
pline into the armies of Persia, and ascribes the chief merit 
of this innovation to Abbas-Mirza. Some particulars on this 
subject, also, were given in our Number for April last, p. 355.5 
when reporting Captain Kotzebue’s Travels in Persia. 

The following remarkable anecdote is here presented to 
us: 


‘ We had not long been at Tabriz before our party was joined by 
the Reverend William Canning, and the Reverend Henry Martyn. 
The former was attached to our embassy as chaplain ; the latter, 
whom we had left at Shiraz employed in the translation of the New 
Testament into the Persian language, having completed that object, 
was on his way to Constantinople. Both these gentlemen had suf- 
fered greatly in health during their journey from Shiraz. Mr. Mar- 
tyn had scarcely time to recover his strength before he departed 
again. He remained some time with the Armenian patriarch and 
his monks at Etchmiatzin ; and his memory is highly revered among 
them. He had a relapse of his fever in Turkey, and as he tra- 
velled with a Tatar, a mode evidently too violent for his weak 
frame, his disorder obliged him to stop at Tocat, where he died, 
The Persians, who were struck with his humility, his patience, 
and his resignation, called him a merdi khoddi, a man of God ; 
and indeed every action of his life seemed to be bent towards the 
one object of advancing the interest of the Christian religion. 
When he was living at Shiraz, employed in his translation, he 
neither sought nor shunned the society of the natives, many of 
whom constantly drew him into arguments about religion, with 
the intention of persuading him of the truth and excellence of 
theirs. His answers were such as to stimulate them to farther ar- 
guments; and in spite of their pride the principal Mollahs, who 
had heard of his reputation, paid him the first visit, and endea- 
voured in every way to entangle him in his talk. At length he 
thought that the best mode of silencing them was by writing a reply 
to the arguments which they brought both against our belief and 
in favour of their own. His tract was circulated through different 
parts of Persia, and was sent from hand to hand to be answered. 
At length it made its way to the King’s court, and a Mollah of 
high consideration, who resided at Hamadan, and who was 
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esteemed one of the best controversialists in the country, was 
ordered to answer it. After the lapse of more than a year he did 
answer it, but such were the strong positions taken by Mr. Martyn, 
that the Persians themselves were ashamed of the futility of their 
own attempts to break them down; for, after they had sent their 
answer to the ambassador, they requested that it might be returned 
to them again, as another answer was preparing to be given. Such 
answer has never yet been given; and we may infer from this cir- 
cumstance, that, if in addition to the Scriptures, some plain trea- 
tises of the evidences of Christianity, accompanied by strictures 
on the falseness of the doctrines of Mahomed, were translated 
into Persian, and disseminated throughout that country, very fa- 
vourable effects would be produced. Mr. Martyn caused a copy 
of his translation to be beautifully written, and to be presented by 
the ambassador to the king, who was pleased to receive it very 
graciously. A copy of it was made by Mirza Baba, a Persian, 
who gave us lessons in the Persian language; and he said, that 
many of his countrymen asked his permission to take Mr. Martyn’s 
translation to their homes, where they kept it for several days, and 
expressed themselves much edified by its contents. But while he 
was employed in copying it, Mollahs (the Persian scribes) used 
frequently to sit with him and revile him for undertaking such a 
work. On reading the passage where our Saviour is called the 
«© Lamb of God,” they scorned and ridiculed the simile, as if ex- 
ulting in the superior designation of Ali, who is called Sheer 
Khoda, the Lion of God. Mirza Baba observed to them, ‘* The 
lion is an unclean beast, he preys upon carcases, and you are not 
allowed to wear his skin because it is impure; he is destructive, 
fierce, and man’s enemy. The lamb, on the contrary, is in every 
way halal, or lawful. You eat its flesh, you wear its skin on your 
head, it does no harm, and is an animal beloved. Whether is it 
best then to say the Lamb of God, or the Lion of God ?”’ 


The two religions cannot be more egphatically contrasted. 


A diverting picture of the duzz that is prevalent in a Per- 
sian city is thus given: 


‘ There are noises peculiar to every city and country ; and none 
are more distinct and characteristic than those in Persia. First, 
at the dawn of day, the muezzins are heard in a great variety of 
tones, calling the people to prayers from the tops of the mosques ; 
these are mixed with the sounds of cow-horns, blown by the 
keepers of the hummums, to inform the women, who bathe before 
the men, that the baths are heated, and ready for their reception. 
The cow-horns set all the dogs in the city howling in a frightful 
manner. The asses of the town, generally beginning to bray 
about the same time, are answered by all the asses in the neigh- 
_ bourhood; a thousand cocks then intrude their shrill voices, which, 

with the other subsidiary noises of persons calling to each other, 
knocking at doors, cries of children, complete a din very unusual 
to the ears of an European. In the summer-season, as the oper- 
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ations of domestic life are mostly performed in the open air, every 
noise is heard. At night, all sleep on the tops of their houses, 
their beds being spred upon their terraces, without any other 
covering over their heads than the vault of Heaven. The poor 
seldom have a screen to keep them from the gaze of passengers ; 
and as we generally rode out on horseback ata very early hour, we 
perceived on the tops of the houses people either still in bed or 
just getting up, and certainly no sight was ever stranger. The 
women appeared to be always up the first, while the men were 
frequently seen lounging in bed long after the sun was risen. This 
universal custom of sleeping on the house-top speaks much in 
favour of the climate of Persia; and indeed we found that our 
repose in the open air was much more refreshing than in the con- 
finement of aroom. That this was a Jewish custom may perhaps 
be inferred from the passage where it is said, That in an evening 
tide, David arose from off his bed, and walked upon the roof of 
the King’s house. 2 Sam. Xi. 2.’ 


In the fifteenth section we have the journal of a progress 
to the Prince’s camp on the Georgian frontier. Many sta- 
tions new to European geography are visited, and among 
others Ahar; which is conjectured to be the Hara to which 
Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, transplanted various Jewish 
clans. Major Rennell had fixed on a different spot. It is 
strange that no trace of the name of the river Gozan should 
occur along the course of the Ahar Chai. 

Mr. M. narrates in chapter xvi. his visit to the Russian 
camp beyond the Araxes. In this remote spot was met an 
Indian pilgrim from Benares, who had been to visit Baku; 
and this traditional veneration of the Bramins, for so north- 
erly a city as Baku, indicates some early connection between 
the religious systems of the two places. At Baku, called in 
the Zend-Avesta Bachdi, the Zerduscht or Zoroaster of the 
Guebres was educated; it was a college of the fire-worship- 
pers, and placed there as on holy ground, in consequence of 
the immediate neighbourhood to an Ader, or perpetual fire of 
gas, which exhales from the earth on the promontory be- 
tween Baku and the holy island. Such traces of fire-worship 
as occur in the Institutes of Menu may have been imprinted 
at this school for the priesthood. 

The seventeenth chapter investigates Hamadan, the antient 
Ecbatana, once the residence of Astyages, the Afrasiab of 
Persian chronicle. Here are found sepulchres inscribed 
with Hebrew letters, which a devout Jew erected in honour 
of Esther and Mordecai: they are cenotaphs built in the 
eighth century of our era, or in the Jewish year of the world 
44743 for the real burial-place of Esther must no doubt be 
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sought at Shushan. Can Mordecai have been the eventual 
name of Daniel ? 

An interesting wood-cut decorates this chapter, which re- 
presents the capital of a column found at Ecbatana, and exact! 
like those of Persepolis. It may emphatically be called the 
Persian order of architecture, and seems to represent a diadem 
encircled with plumes. 

In the succeeding chapter, the author is much occupied 
with political negotiations, and records the assassination of 
that intelligent traveller Mr. Brown. In the nineteenth, a 
petrifying lake is thus described : 


¢ On approaching the spot, the ground has a hollow sound, with 
a particularly dreary and calcined appearance, and when upon it, 
a strong mineral smell arises from the ponds. The process of pe- 
trifaction is to be traced from its first beginning to its termination. 
In one part, the water is clear, in a second, it appears thicker and 
stagnant, in a third, quite black, and in its last stage, is white like 
a hoar frost. Indeed, a petrified pond looks like frozen water, and 
before the operation is quite finished, a stone slightly thrown upon 
it breaks the outer coating, and causes the black water under- 
neath toexude. Where the operation is complete, a stone makes no 
impression, anda man may walk upon it without wetting his shoes. 
Whenever the petrifaction has been hewn into, the curious pro- 
gress of the concretion is clearly seen, and shews itself like 
sheets of rough paper placed one over the other in accumulated 
layers. Such is the constant tendency of this water to become 
stone, that where it exudes from the ground in bubbles, the petti- 
faction assumes a globular shape, as if the bubbles of a spring, by 
a stroke of magic, had been arrested in their play, and meta- 
morphosed into marble. These stony bubbles, which form the 
most curious specimens of this extraordinary quarry, frequently 
contain with them portions of the earth through which the water 
has oozed. 

‘ The substance thus produced is brittle, transparent, and some- 
times most richly streaked with green, red, and copper-coloured 
veins. It admits of being cut into immense slabs, and takes a 
good polish. We did not remark that any plant except rushes 
grew in the water. The shortest and best definition that can be 
given of the ponds, is that which Quintus Curtius gives of the 
Lake Ascanius — Aqua sponte concrescens. Lib. xi. c. 12.’ 


Chapter xx. draws the boundary-line between Persia and 
Russia; and now the English ambassador quits Tabriz. 
Mount Ararat is a conspicuous object on the road. In the 
two following chapters, Erivan is reached, and the Armenian 
monastery at Kchmiatzin is visited, after which the party re- 
turns to Tabriz. Of all this district, Mr. Kotzebue lately led 
us to speak. (Review for April, already cited.) 
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Chapters xxiii. and xxiv. present Demawend, Aster- 
abad, and the Caspian Sea, as the objects of attention. In 
the twenty-fifth and concluding chapter, the ratified treaty 
is delivered to the king, and the author withdraws to Con- 
stantinople. 

Nineteen copper-plates and forty-seven wood-cuts decorate 
this splendid, instructive, and entertaining volume; which is 
especially rich in illustrations of Scripture, and is conse- 
quently essential to an ecclesiastical library. 





Art.1V. Mr. Mitford’s History cof Greece. 
[ Article concluded from the last Review, p.18.] 


Ove of the most striking characteristics of Mr. Mitford’s 
history is the penetration with which he fathoms the coun- 
sels, and the acuteness with which he unmasks the crooked 
policy, of the turbulent and restless democracy of Athens. 
The orators, who pandered to their basest passions, promul- 
gated maxims repugnant to every notion of equity and honour. 
That which the people willed was right: that which was for 
the interest of the people was expedient; and that which was 
expedient was just. Machiavel himself would have shuddered 
at the policy recommended by Demosthenes in his speech for 
the Rhodians, who had long lived under a mild and liberal 
aristocracy. He tells the assembly in plain terms that there 
must be no aristocracy in Greece. ‘* Not the Rhodians only, 
but the Chians, Lesbians, in short, all mankind were livin 
under a form of government different from the Athenian, 
The danger to the Athenian democracy was alarming, and 
those who establish any other form of government ought to 
be esteemed the common enemies of freedom.” In another 
place, ** If all indeed would be just, then it would be shame- 
ful for the Athenians to be otherwise. But when all others 
are providing themselves with means to injure, for us alone to 
abide by justice, and scruple to use advantages offered, I con- 
sider not as uprightness but weakness; and I see all states 
regulating their rights by their power.”* It is impossible 
not to contrast this crawling and crafty policy with the reli- 
gious faith and sturdy rectitude of the Roman character in 
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* It is a singular paradox that this very people, who could en- 
dure such maxims as these to be publicly preached by their orators, 
yet, when sitting at the theatre, called on Euripides to apologize 
for a sentiment of equivocal morality in one of the most admired 
of his dramas. ( Rev.) 
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the best days of the republic. We cite to this effect a pas- 
sage from Mr. Mitford, which is not only a commentary on 
Athenian morality, but illustrative of the character of the great 
statesman and orator who swayed the Athenian counsels. 


‘ Of the falshood that, to support such arguments,’ (arguments 
in favour of a general rising of Greece against Philip,) ‘ might be 
ventured in assertion to the Athenian Many, Demosthenes has 
left a curious example. Hardly anything in Grecian history is 
better authenticated than the fate of Olynthus in its contest with 
Lacedemon; the complete dissolution of the confederacy of which 
it had been the head, and its own complete subjection under the 
Lacedemonian empire. Demosthenes nevertheless, within thirty 
years of the event, did not fear to aver to the Athenian multitude, 
that in that contest the Olynthians were completely successful, 
and at last made peace on their own terms.’ (Vol. iv. p. 420.) 


Embassies had been sent to Philip for peace, and Demos- 
thenes was one of the legates. It was obtained with little diffi- 
culty: but no sconer was it. ratified than the war-party in 
Athens, (as Mr. Mitford calls them,) that is, the party of 
Demosthenes in opposition to that of Phocion and Isocrates, 
applied their utmost«diligence to render the peace which they 
had negotiated odious and suspicious ; and to defeat the pro- 
jects which had been seriously meditated by their political 
opponents, who, seeing no other way of putting an end to 
the collisions and discords of the states, had resorted to the 
hazardous expedient of proposing to Philip to assume the 
supreme authority over Greece. The part taken by Philip 
in the sacred war, which he brought to a close, certainly gave 
him an ascendancy in Greece: but he seems to have used his 
power with moderation. ‘This, at least, is the deduction 
which Mr. Mitford has derived from the only sources of in- 
formation at present accessible to us, the speeches of Aéschines 
and Demosthenes. It is not, however, the usual deduction ; 
for Leland’s Life of Philip* acquiesces in all the statements of 
Demosthenes respecting the ambition of that monarch: state- 
ments which have grown into a sort of common-place at our 
schools and universities, and, being received without caution 
or examination, form a part of our historical faith which long 
habitude renders us unwilling to relinquish. It was now that 
Philip’s popularity through Greece awakened the half-slum- 
bering enmities of the Athenian people. He had settled the 
peace at a general congress. ‘ Philip,” says Diodorus, “ hav- 





-* A book abounding in the grossest errors, derived chiefly from 
the French guide (Olivier) whom Leland has implicitly fol- 
lowed. — ( Rev. } 
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ing concurred with the Amphyctions in their decrees for the 
common welfare, having provided means for carrying them 
into execution, and having conciliated good-will on all sides 
by his humanity and affability, returned to his kingdom, bear- 
ing with him the glory of piety added to that of military skill 
and courage.” 

It became necessary for the party of Chares and Demos- 
thenes, in order to recover the leading position which they 
enjoyed before the peace, to embroil the republic in a new 

uarrel with Macedonia. The advice of the violent orators 
prevailed ; the claim of Philip to a seat in the Amphyctionic 
council (which had been decreed by that assembly to the 
reigning family of Macedon) was disallowed by the Athe- 
nians; and the people decreed that the treaty which had 
yielded Amphipolis was void, — despatched an ambassador to 
Philip, announcing to him that their sovereign pleasure had 
annulled the treaty, — impeached /Xschines, who had joined 
the moderate party, — and committed the prosecution to his 
great rival Demosthenes. We subjoin the account given of 
the trial by Mr. Mitford; which must be interesting to our 
readers, as having called forth the powers of the accuser and 
the accused in an intellectual conflict which has been conse- 
crated by the admiration of ages. * 


‘'l'’o the war of oratory that followed, between AZschines and 
Demosthenes, we owe not only the Orations the most admired that 
have been transmitted from antiquity, but also the most copious 
and most authentic information of the political circumstances and 
transactions of this interesting era, and the best insight especially 
into the civil circumstances of Athens, the constitution, the admi- 
nistration, and the party contests; with the advantage, uncom- 
mon for antient history, of means often for verification, by con- 
fronting the assertions of opposite interests. Demosthenes seeins 
to have depended much upon the power of his party, and the 
influence of party interest in the multitudinous courts of Athens, 
for the success of his accusation, which was such as otherwise 
there could hardiy be a hope of supporting. It applicd to the 
conduct of /Eschines in the second embassy to Macedonia, called 
the embassy for the oaths; stating “ that he made a false report 
of the transactions of the embassy, and of various matters deeply 
interesting the republic, and that he prevented the people from 
hearing the true representation, which Demosthenes would have 
given; that he persuaded the people in assembly to measures 
adverse to their interest; that he disobeyed his instructions; that 
he occasioned a waste of time for the embassy, whence great op= 
portunities were lost ; and that the whole of his conduct was in- 
fluenced by bribes, which he, together with Philocrates, took from 
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the king of Macedonia.” The proof offered, on all these heads, 
was what, in an English court of justice, would excite indignation 
against the accuser rather than induce conviction of the accused. 
Nor will the political principles, occasionally declared, find general 
approbation, tho they will deserve notice. ‘ To make eternal 
peace,” says Demosthenes, “ with a mortal man, whose utmost 
greatness must be transient; to bind up all posterity from the 
right to use advantageous opportunities that fortune might offer, 
is most hainous.” In conformity to this principle he proceeds, 
‘© The Phocian war was a great source of security to Athens, and 
the conclusion of such lasting hostilities was among great advan- 
tages lost to the republic, for which A‘schines is accountable.” 
And again, ** Had the war been successful, you would not have 
borne the name of peace.” At the same time he acknowleges that 
Philip was always desirous of peace, which, he also intimates, was 
among reasons why peace should not have been made with him. 

‘ These principles Demosthenes seems never to have scrupled 
avowing. But in the accusation he appears to have felt that he 
had a bad cause to support. The disorder, which critics have ob- 
served in his arrangement, has been evidently the result, not of 
unskilfulness or negligence, but of design. It has been ingeni- 
ously imagined, to bewilder the judgement of his hearers, and 
draw away attention from the inconclusiveness of the arguments 
relating to the several points; while the object was to impress a 
general idea of disaffection to the popular cause, injury to the 
public interest, and corruption from the Macedonian court. But 
some of the arguments and some of the assertions of facts, seem 
beneath a great orator and statesman, even in addressing a multi- 
tude and putting forward a party cause. 

‘ In the reply of A’schines there is far more general dignity of 
manner, as well as more regularity of arrangement ; mixed indeed 
with some very coarse personal abuse of the accuser, for which 
his private life appears to have afforded opportunity, and the 
practice of republican courts furnished continual precedents. 
Every point of the accusation he seems to have so repelled, that 
no conscientious jury could have given a verdict against him. 
Among tlie circumstances, not least remarkable, is the offer of his 
slaves to be examined under torture ; and yet not less remarkable 
perhaps is the refusal of it by the accuser, with no motive of 
humanity alledged, but the consideration of his own dignity only, 
as unfit to be compromized by taking the evidence of slaves against 
his assertion; tho he had himself brought forward a slave as a 
witness for the accusation. The confidence of the accused in the 
fidelity and fortitude of his slaves, at the same time may excite 
our admiration; while the evident familiarity of the practice of 
putting them to the torture will hardly excuse his proposal of it. 
To weaken the purpose of justice, through the influence of popu- 
Jar respect and pity, the father, at the great age of ninety-four 
years, and the brothers and the children of the accused were, as 
usual in the Athenian courts, brought forward. For this measure 
however he alledges a worthier object ; to show the improbability 
that, 
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that, bound to the commonwealth by such pledges, he could be 
false to its interest. Demosthenes, in his accusation, to excite 
indignation, at the same time against the accused, and against 
the king of Macedonia, gave an affecting account of the miserable 
state of the Phocian people, and the desolation of their country, 
which, in traversing it lately, he had seen. To obviate the effect 
of this, some of the principal Phocian and Beeotian refugees, 
attending as witnesses, confirmed the account, which remains to 
us in the speech of /Eschines, of the exertions of the king of 
Macedonia, and of Eschines himself, as a member of the Athenian 
embassy to the Amphictyons, in favor of both people. The speech 
of the accused being concluded, some of the most respectable 
men of the commonwealth, Eubulus, Nausicles, and above all, 
Phocion, came forward and spoke in favor of his cause. So sup- 
ported, he was acquitted.’ 


The violation of the treaty with regard to Amphipolis was 
borne by Philip with undisturbed equanimity: but the war 
was begun. ‘Two towns of the Macedonian alliance (a sort 
of treaty with the Persian court having been already made) 
were taken; and this light and overbearing people, whom no 
convention could bind, and who adopted a policy utterly sub- 
versive of all political intercourse, imprisoned and released 
on payment of a large ransom the ambassador, whom Philip 
sent to Athens for the purpose of remonstrating on the vio- 
lence and injustice of their proceedings. Demosthenes now 
rose to the strange and anomalous office of the first minister ; 
that is, he acquired the supreme controul over military affairs, 
though without military office or military reputation, and had 
the entire command of the anti- Macedonian party. The fourth 
of the Philippics of this orator was universally considered as 
a declaration of war: but it was answered by the Macedo- 
nian king, in a letter to the Athenians full of sound reason- 
ing, and breathing a spirit of moderation and good temper. 
It has been happily preserved by Demosthenes in his speech 
for the crown ; and we strenuously recommend it to the perusal 
of those who are studious of Grecian politics, and who may 
wish to see sound maxims embodied in strong and perspicuous 
language. Mr. Mitford says that ‘it has been universally 
admired as one of the most perfect models of a state-paper, 
combining dignity with simplicity, perspicuity with concise- 
ness, civility of expression with force of representation, moder- 
ation of phrase with triumph of argument. As an historical 
document, it is perhaps the most curious and certainly 
among the most valuable, remaining from antiquity; its value 
in that view being greatly increased by the preservation of 
the oration of Demosthenes in reply to it, which, avoiding 
to contest, most effectually confirms the exactness of its state- 
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ments; insomuch that there is hardly such another series of 
important facts, throughout antient history, established by 
evidence so unquestionable.’ Some naval advantages were 
obtained over Philip on the Hellespont, and Byzantium and 
Perinthus shook off their dependence on Macedon: but, all 
hopes of stirring up an active confederacy against Philip being 
extinguished, Demosthenes was reduced to considerable per- 
plexities. He withdrew, therefore, from his leading situation, 
and a short tranquillity followed. 

It was not till he had carried his long concerted measure 
of an alliance with Thebes that Demosthenes, who in this 
transaction exhibited all the qualities of an acute and finished 
statesman, arrived at the summit of his power. Their united 
forces marched to the fronticr of Boeotia, and took their sta- 
tion at Cheronea, a short distance from Elateia; which 
Philip, apprehensive of the storm, had just time to fortify. 
That monarch was still intent on peace, notwithstanding the 
designs imputed to him of an offensive war against Athens: 
but Demosthenes exerted all his powers to lull the apprehen- 
sion still lurking among the Athenians respecting the power 
of Macedon, and reminded them of the combination of force 
which he had prepared, as well as the brazen rampart of allies 
which he had raised around Attica. Obedient to his match- 
less eloquence, the Athenians refused all treaty with Philip. 
The efforts of Demosthenes were almost miraculous, and he 
had collected a force scarcely less than fifty thousand men: 
while, as Diodorus asserts, the troops of Philip were about 
thirty-two thousand. The decisive victory obtained by the 
Macedonians at Chzeronea is well known, though no details 
of it have come down to us; and the military reputation of 
Demosthenes is indelibly tarnished by his flight, in which he 
abandoned his shield, on that disastrous day. Lysicles, one 
of the Generals, was sacrificed to the indignation of the 
people: but the real authors of the misfortune escaped. — 
Mr. Mitford indulges himself in a well-merited eulogy on 
the liberality and pacific conduct which, after this battle, were 
displayed by Philip; whom that event and the general suf- 
frage of the states had now rendered arbiter of Greece. In 
the midst, however, of mighty projects for the general quiet 
and repose, and of preparations against Persia, (in the poli- 
tics of that day deemed the common enemy,) he was cut off 
by the hand of an assassin. The fourth volume of the present 
history closes with his death, and with some observations 
breathing much zeal for his character, and indicating no un- 
willingness to depress that of his great republican rival : but, 
in the main, a diligent consultation of the authorities cited 
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by Mr. Mitford enables us to pronounce that these observ- 
ations are correct and well supported. 

The fifth volume comprizes the affairs of Greece and Ma- 
cedonia, from the accession of Alexander the Great to his 
death ; introduced by much preliminary discussion concerning 
the constitution of Macedon. We could have wished that 
Mr. Mitford had abstained from the incidental notices which 
are interspersed through his work respecting the French 
Revolution, and the controversies which agitated and still agi- 
tate Europe on that inexhaustible subject. In the cool and 
even tenor of a regular and an antient history, they form con- 
siderable interruptions, without the compensation of afford- 
ing adequate illustrations in the imperfect analogies which 
they present to us. The result of Mr. Mitford’s inquiry con- 
cerning the government of Macedonia is, that it bore a near 
resemblance to that of the modern European kingdoms in 
early times; when the civil and military powers were divided 
among lordships, dukedoms, marches, earldoms, and baronies, 
mingled with corporate towns which had republican govern- 
ments; all acknowleging one sovereign, and especially his 
right to military service. Much more of conjecture and theory 
appears in this comparison than of sound analogy: but, 
though our materials of judging are very scanty, oad though 
Aristotle, the great political speculator of the time of Philip 
and Alexander, has in his treatise on Political Government 
made scarcely any mention (we believe none) of that of Ma- 
cedon, it clearly appears to have been a limited rather than 
an absolute monarchy; and the right of arming was in the 
people, who deliberated on war and peace, and held the im- 
portant privilege of judging on life and death. With these 
correctives it could not degenerate into a despotism, nor 
could the public freedom have been without important securi- 
ties. Slavery, the great deformity of the antient republics, 
did indeed exist, but it was of a less extensive and more 
mitigated character. (See vol. v. p. 32.) Among other sub- 
jects, preliminary to the accession of Alexander, we must refer 
our readers to the account given by Mr. Mitford of the court 
of Philip; and we cannot be satisfied with a transient refe- 
rence to it, because it is essentially connected with the subse- 
quent history. 





‘ Perhaps deriving admonition from the error of his immediate 
predecessor, his brother Perdiccas, who is said to have devoted 
himself too exclusively to philosophy and the society of specula- 
tive men, Philip, not neglecting these, directed his attention dili- 
gently to what a kingdom in the circumstances of Macedonia 
farther urgently required. That the Macedonians, even of rank 
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and large property, were unlettered, and many of them little prac. 
tised in that communication among men which produces advan- 
tageous manners, Is strongly indicated by the observation imputed 
to Alexander, if it may be trusted, that among the republican 
Greeks in his court, formed in the schools of philosophy, they ap- 
peared like wild beasts among men. It is however obvious that 
the purport and force of such speeches depend much upon occa- 
sion and circumstances; and it must always be doubtful whether 
the words, on which the force rests, are very exactly reported. 
Nevertheless it appears probable that the best manners of the 
Macedonians differed from those of the republican philosophers ; 
possibly better in some respects, worse in others; resembling 
rather those of our forefathers in the feudal ages, whose time was 
divided between feats of arms, field-sports, and revelling. Some 
establishments calculated to improve those manners, and to form 
men for political business and extensive communication with man- 
kind, were either instituted, or extended and improved by Philip. 
Advantage for this purpose had been prepared for him by his 
brother’s conduct, tho accused of extravagance. Many republi- 
can Greeks, eminent for acquirements in the most eminent schools, 
and recommended by manners formed in various communication 
among men of business and men of leisure in the republics, espe- 
cially Athens, frequented Philip’s court; and with some, in ab- 
sence, he communicated by letter. A chosen number, together 
with some principal Macedonians, were associated under the title 
of the King’s Companions, or the King’s Friends. The Athenian 
orator /Eschines we have formerly observed among those admitted 
to this honor. Accounts remaining are very defective, but it 
seems rather indicated that, originally one, this body was after- 
ward divided: the title of the king’s friends being limited to 
those admitted to his society and table, while the companions be- 
came considerable military bodies of horse and foot ; analogous 
to the royal guards of modern kingdoms. Republican Greeks 

appear to have been numerous in both. 
¢ Whether then anything of the kind before existed in the 
Macedonian court, or the idea was borrowed from Asia, or origi- 
nated with himself, a small number of Philip’s most confidential 
friends formed a body, whose office more nearly resembled that of 
lords of the bedchamber than of any other with us. Their title 
was somatophylakes, literally body-wardens; or, for a more mo- 
dern courtly phrase, it might perhaps be rendered lords of the 
body-guard. Arrian has given us the names and descriptions of 
seven at one time composing this body; which seems to have been 
their limited number, till, on a particular occasion, Alexander 
added an eighth. To this highly-confidential office only Mace- 
donians, and of the highest rank, were admitted. But among 
Macedonians, it is observable in Arrian’s account, there was no dis- 
tinction for those of the original kingdom and those of the afterward 
acquired provinces; all appear to have been esteemed equally 
competent for this, or indeed for any high office. A prince even 
of a people esteemed barbarian, tho their territory was reckoned 
within 
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within Macedonia, was among those, as occasion will occur here- 
after more particularly to observe, most honored in Philip's court, 
and most attached in mutual friendship to his successor. Possibly 
indeed this prince may have been acknowledged of Grecian race, 
tho his people were not ; but in the sequel we shall find his people 
also distinguished by their soverein’s attention and esteem. 

‘ Philip’s care of his son’s education has been eulogized by 
antient writers. His attention to extend to the rising generation 
of Macedonian nobility advantages of litterature and science, not 
otherwise easily open tg them, tho it has not equally met deserved 
praise, remains yet satjsfactorily attested. It is well known that in 
our own, and other modern European kingdoms, formerly it was 
customary, and esteemed advantageous, for boys of good birth and 
liberal fortune to attend, not only princes, but great subjects, 
especially those in high civil employments, as pages. Philip 
formed a large establishment of pages, sons of the first men of his 
kingdom, and to these he afforded the utmost opportunity for 
litterary instruction, under the philosophers who attended his 
court. But, in giving them the benefits of Grecian scholarship, 
he desired to obviate the illiberality and coarse insolence, which 
he had often had occasion to observe in democratical manners, by 
introducing, as a corrective, something of the polish of Asiatic 
courts. Constantly therefore they were by turns about his person, 
keeping guard, at night, in his antechamber. When he rode, one 
of them was to take his horse from the groom, Arrian says after 
the Persian custom, and hold it while he mounted. When he 
hunted, in attendance on him, they partook of the sport. When 
he was employed with his ministers, they studied under philoe« 
sophers ; of whom some, together with the boys, followed him 
even on military expeditions. Thus military education and civil 
proceeded together. Nor does it appear that Philip’s purpose of 
improving the polish of the Macedonian court was at all threatens 
ing to the freedom of the constitution; balanced as it was by the 
free allowance, and even large incouragement, for the resort of re= 
publican Greeks. Tho Aristotle’s principles of policy could not 
be approved, yet no restraint upon discussion of political topics 
has been noticed by historians: on the contrary, even Arrian’s 
cautious accounts of conversations show that great freedom on such 
subjects was usual, even at the king’s table and in his presence. 
Whatever Philip’s desire of power may have been, it is evident 
that he found it greater through his ; talent for cultivating popu- 
larity than it could have been by his military force. How small 
this really was, and how unequal his revenue to either the main- 
tenance of a large standing army, or to the political corruption 
which interested malignity imputed to him, becomes, in all ac- 
counts of his son’s reign, abundantly manifest.’ 


It were much to be wished that, by another principle of 
arrangement, this ingenious historian had thrown his disqui- 
sitions concerning the authorities, on which he relies, out of 
the way of his regular narration. Hume and Robertson have 
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generally placed them in an appendix. When they so fre- 
quently occur in the body of the work as in Mr. M.’s volumes, 
they not only impede our progress, but call off our attention 
to points of criticism which, though highly important, ought 
to have their appropriate place. With regard to the age of 
Alexander, would it not have been sufficient to have stated 
the result of his inquiries; namely, that, for the more public 
and the more important matters, no part of antient history 
has been transmitted to us in a more authenticated shape; to 
have referred to his authorities by marginal notes; and to 
have assigned another station for that weighing and balancing 
of testimony which led him to the conclusion ? 

Of Alexander’s early life, the anecdotes are for the most 
part unsupported by contemporary evidence. Arrian has not 
noticed them. One of them, however, is fully warranted, 
that he had the advantage of education under Aristotle, a 
man of the most acute and capacious mind of all the Greek 
philosophers. His military, and probably to a great extent 
his civil, education was superintended by Philip himself. He 
retained his father’s friends and counsellors: or, as we are told 
by Mr. Mitford with a quaintness and pedantic stiffness which, 
scarcely perceptible in the early volumes, have gradually been 
growing on his diction as he advances, ‘ the king’s assistants, 
Philip reigning, remained the king’s confidential assistants, 
Alexander reigning.’ (Vol. v. p. 51.) 

Parties at Athens were yet in their former state. On one 
side, Demosthenes, the most consummate politician as well as 
orator, was still enabled (so moderate had been the policy of 
Philip after the battle of Chaeronea) to make considerable 
efforts to recover his prevalence. On the other, the party of 
Phocion (for Isocrates was no more), in conformity to their 
principles, were bound to counteract that prevalence. ‘The 
young monarch, who bad in view his election to the high 
office of autocrator and military chief of the Greek republics, 
proceeded to the Amphyctionic council and took his here- 
ditary seat. To frustrate the ulterior object of his ambition, 
all the art and talents of Demosthenes were set in motion: 
but the prince carried his purpose, being elected by a great 
majority, and even Athens having sent him a friendly embassy 
on the occasion. Mr. Mitford contends, in opposition to many 
writers, for the freedom of Alexander’s election, and rejects 
the supposition that the assembly was overawed by a Macedo- 
nian army: but this is an hypothesis evidently unfair and im- 
probable. [Freedom of discussion and voting could not have 
been allowed if Alexander had attended the congress, deter- 
mined to carry his point by force: whereas, Lacedzemon not 
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only declared its dissent to his appointment, but asserted its 
own right to take the lead in the common affairs of Greece; 
and that state afterward went so far as to refuse obedience to 
the decision of the congress, by denying her contingent of 
troops in the common cause. Yet Alexander refrained from 
all measures against Lacedemon for her contumacy; a for- 
bearance, Mr. Mitford hints, seldom displayed by the Grecian 
republics on similar occasions. War with Persia was now the 
object of general attention ; and that war was to be conducted 
by a youth only twenty years of age. 

Alexander had scarcely dissipated, by feats of romantic 
prowess, the dangers that threatened Macedon on its western 
and northern borders from Illyria and Thrace, when his at- 
tention) was aroused to the political movements of Greece. 
Demosthenes held a decided superiority in the Athenian as- 
sembly, and in his connection with the court of Persia and 
its treasury. ‘Thebes, also, was incited to revolt against the 
confederacy ; of which the intelligence reached Alexander at 
his camp in Illyria. By a rapid march through a moun- 
tainous and rugged territory, he arrived on the seventh day 
at Onchestus in Boeotia, to the surprize and consternation of 
the Thebans. ‘The hopes of the Athenian leaders instantly 
fell: but, though Alexander seems scrupulously to have avoided 
all offensive measures, the democratic party in Thebes over- 
ruled all propositions for peace. Urged, however, by repeated 
provocations, of which the partial success inflamed the incon- 
siderate hopes of the ‘Thebans, the army of Alexander was no 
longer under restraint, and broke into the city with a fur 
which no discipline could controul. ‘The melancholy fate of 
Thebes is well known. A general congress passed the final 
decree against that devoted city. The singular transaction 
that followed has been placed in a clear light by Mr. Mitford: 
we mean the demand by Alexander of the ten Athenians who 
had fomented these sanguinary troubles; and of whom only 
the most celebrated, Demosthenes, Chares, and Charidemus, 
require to be mentioned. It is uncertain whether the con- 
queror adopted this severity at his own suggestion, or at the 
requisition of the general confederacy: but the occurrence is 


too curious to be passed over lightly. We extract the follow- 
ing passage : 


¢ This demand was communicated, as we have seen was the 
custom of the age, in a letter from Alexander to the Athenian 
people. An assembly was summoned, to consider it. Those de- 
manded, and their friends, were in extreme alarm; and, even 
among those not of their party, many desired that the humiliation 
to the republic, and perhaps also the severity expected toward the 
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individuals, might be avoided. But the austere principles of 
Phocion led him, it is said, to insist that, for the common good, 
those individuals ought to be surrendered; and even to be forward 
to surrender themselves. Where party was so violent, as at this 
time at Athens, and sucl: pressing interests were afloat, reports on 
light and mistaken grounds would gain currency, and calumnies 
against eminent men would abound. The fame of Phocion, like 
that of Isocrates before him, has extraordinarily escaped the spirit 
of calumny. But imputation went against the two great orators 
on this occasion. Demosthenes, it was said, and his principal 
friends, had the meanness to solicit favour from their opponent, 
Demades, and he had the meanness to sell it; pledging himself, 
for five talents, about a thousand pounds sterling, to use his utmost 
interest and diligence to obtain from Alexander, and his allies, a 
remission of the demand for the surrender of the ten orators, 
The currency of such a report tends at least to mark the charac- 
ter of the times at Athens. The character of Demades has not 
been transmitted pure, yet, considering the common conduct of 
his party, as well as what a just attention to the dignity of the 
commonwealth, and perhaps the best interest of his party, would 
require, it may be believed that a bribe would not be necessary to 
lead him to the line of conduct he took. In pursuance however 
of a decree, prepared, it is said, by him, another embassy was sent 
to Alexander, soliciting that favor for the republic, disposed as it 
was to concur in every-thing for the common good of the nation, 
that its obnoxious citizens might be left to the judgement of its 
own tribunals. The petition or remonstrance, said to have been 
very ably drawn, produced its effect; incompletely only so far as 
it was insisted still that Charidemus should be banished from the 
territories of the confederacy. Charidemus was that friend of 
Demosthenes who served him as a spy at the Macedonian court, 
where he was hospitably entertained at the time of Philip’s death, 
of which he so diligently and dexterously forwarded the intelli- 
gence. - 

We cannot follow the author through the progress of the 
Persian affairs, to their connection with those of Greece: a 
retrospect which, though necessary to a complete understand- 
ing of the Macedonian and Persian relations, goes so far 
backwards as to give a disjointed character to the work, and 
disposes us most reluctantly to lament the absence of |umin- 
ous order in this valuable and elaborate history. 

It was by the advice of Isocrates, who was deeply versed in 
the complicated politics of Greece, that Philip undertook the 

enterprize of delivering the Greeks of Asia from the Persian 
dominion. , Death intercepted the project, as we have already 
seen: but Alexander, having composed the affairs of Greece, 
found himself at last prepared to carry it into execution. 
His passage of the Hellespont is faithfully copied by Mr. Mit- 
ford from Arrian; and his visit to Troy is highly interesting. 

‘ Those 
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¢ Those who have experienced the emotions, natural to all who 
have had the advantage ofa classical education, on first approaching 
Athens, on first approaching Rome, on first even seeing the Me- 
diterranean or the Adriatic, or any scene interesting to the ima- 
gination through acquaintance with the admirable authors of 
classical antiquity and the persons and events they have celebrated, 
will conceive what might be those of Alexander on this occasion ; 
a youth of twenty-two, bred under Aristotle, approaching the 
ground described by Homer, in that poem which had been from 
childhood his delight, as to this day it has remained of all in- 
genuous minds fortunate enough to be acquainted with it, and 
must continue to be while letters exist: but to estimate the keen- 
ness of his feeling the further consideration is necessary, of his 
own reputed consanguinity with the principal heroes of that ex- 
qguisite poem, of his father’s glory, worthy of such an ancestry, and 
of what he had himself already, at his early age, acquired. With 
his mind thus stimulated, before quitting Europe, he would visit 
the tomb or barrow of Protesildus, near Eleiis, about twelve miles 
from Sestus. Protesilaus, leading the landing of Agamemnon’s 
army on the Asiatic shore, is said to have found it so otherwise 
guarded than on Alexander’s arrival that he was presently killed 
by Hector. In honor of the hero so falling, and to intercede with 
the gods for better fortune for himself, Alexander had sacrifice 
performed in his presence on the barrow. Earnest then to explore 
the site and territory of Troy, he imbarked at Eleiis, and crossed 
to the place on the opposite shore, reputed the station of Aga- 
memnon’s fleet; whence it derived the name, retained to Alexan- 
der’s age, of the Achaian port. It was his fancy, it is said, to 
take the tiller from Mencetius, the master of the trireme, and be 
himself the steersman during the passage. Midway he lay on his 
oars, while, on the deck, a bull was sacrificed to Neptune and the 
Neréids, and from a golden ewer, he poured libations upon the 
waves. It was further his fancy for himself, full-armed, to be the 
first to land. As thanksgiving offerings then for his quiet passage, 
he directed altars to be raised where he imbarked and where he 
landed, to Jupiter Apobaterius, the protector of debarkation, and 
to Minerva, and Hercules. After these pious offices he proceeded 
to the place where Troy had stood. 

‘ At this time Chares, the first great patron of Demosthenes in 
his political career, afterward his associate in the administration of 
Athens, was residing in the neighbourhood, at the seaport town of 
Sigeium. Eminent men of Athens, we have seen formerly, taught, 
by the experience of ages, the danger of political eminence there, 
commonly sought establishment in some state beyond the ready 
reach of an arbitrary vote of the Athenian many, where, in case of 
need, they might find security, and Sigeium was the retreat of 
Chares. How far he remained yet in favor with any party, or in 
what degree he was obnoxious at Athens, we have no information; 
but that his politics were little founded on any principle beyond 
that of his own advantage, is indicated in all accounts. He hast- 
ened now to compliment Alexander on his arrival in Asia. Others, 
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Greeks and Asiatics, Arrian assures us, did the same, but Chares 
alone was of eminence for the historian to distinguish by name. 

‘ On the site of antient Troy was, at this time, only a village ; 
still however retaining the venerable name of Ilion, and farther 
supporting respect by temples, revered, among other reasons, for 
the relics they contained. In a temple of Minerva were conse- 
crated suits of armour, said to have been preserved from the time 
of the Trojan war. Alexander performed sacrifice there, on an altar 
dedicated to Jupiter with the title of Hercius, the protector of 
boundaries ; and, together with that chief of the greater Grecian 
deities, he addressed vows to Priam as a hero or demigod ; with 
the purpose, Arrian says was reported, of averting the anger of the 
everliving spirit of the king of antient Troy from the progeny of 
Achilles, of whom, through his mother, he was reckoned to be. 
Dedicating then, in the temple of Minerva, the armour he bore, 
he took away, as in exchange, one of the antient panoplies, to be 
carried before him in future, on solemn occasions, and especially 
on going into battle. Having gratified his curiosity, and, whether 
more to satisfy his own mind, or to gain credit for assurance of 
divine favor to his purposes, having fulfilled offices of piety in his 
day reckoned becoming, he hastened to rejoin his army, which 
had completed the passage of the strait, and was already assem- 
bled in camp near Arisbé.’ 


ete — 

The five Persian campaigns of Alexander are admirably 
traced by Mr. Mitford, who follows his military guide (Arrian) 
with judgment and fidelity to the completion of the conquest 
of that proud and lordly empire; an interval, to use the 
words of the philosophic historian of Rome, opzmum caribus, 
atrox preliis ; and marked with those eventful vicissitudes of 
human affairs, and those affecting humiliations of human 
grandeur, which, in the solemn but instructive shadows that 
they cast over the history of man, teach him the soberest and 
most impressive lessons. To give a complete analysis of 
Mr. Mitford’s labours on this part of his subject, or to follow 
him into the wars prosecuted by Alexander beyond the bound- 
aries of the Persian empire, in his return from India, or in 
his march through Media to Babylon, would be a task im- 
possible to achieve within our widest limits. ‘To those, how- 
ever, who wish to attend the progress of that extraordinary 
captain through those remote and (till his time) inaccessible 
regions, and who are desirous of obtaining all the information 
which can be collected from the most authentic sources, — 
that information also abounding with the most judicious com- 
mentaries on his authorities, and the most profound reason- 
ings on the great events which they commemorate, — we 
recommend Mr. Mitford’s fifth volume. ‘Though it occupies, 
perhaps, too large a proportion of the work in relation to the 
time which it embraces, to give it the form of ees 
which 
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which ought to characterize an historical production, that vo- 
lume is still one of the most valuable accessions made in our 
days to this species of literature. Wehave confined ourselves 
to a notice of the most interesting subjects which are treated, 
and our extracts have been given to shew the spirit of the 
writer; once or twice hazarding observations of our own, 
with regard to what appeared to us a defective arrange- 
ment of his materials, or an unseasonable interposition of ir- 
relevant comment. The rest of the volume is obviously not 
susceptible of abridgment; and the death of Alexander is a 
curious and entertaining portion of it. 

We have thus cursorily gone over this delightful region of 
learning ; occasionally pausing, like travellers enchanted with 
the beauteous and magnificent prospects unfolded by the 
journey. The learned writer has explored with diligence and 
compared with accuracy all the authorities of his text; and 
his own remarks are for the most part such as arise neces- 
sarily from the transactions described, and are dictated by that 
spirit of philosophic inquiry, without which history would be 
a dry and barren register.— Yet we confess that we feel a re- 
luctance in parting from some of the historical prepossessions, 
which Mr. Mitford has laboured perhaps with too unseemly a 
warmth to remove from our bosoms. Demosthenes, struggling 
amid the vices and corruptions of the Grecian common- 
wealths, and the fickleness and inconstancy of his own demo- 
cracy, to awaken a spirit of common resistance for the liberties 
of Greece, we have been accustomed to contemplate as one 
of the grandest spectacles in the whole story of the world. 
Our faith, however, must not be at variance with our reason. 
Nothing is wanting to the grandeur of the picture, as long as 
our admiration of the impetuous torrent of argument and elo- 
quence which fell from that accomplished statesman, 


“© quem mirabaniur Athene 
Torrentem et plent moderantem frena theatri,” 


is supported by the calmer conviction that his great powers 
were directed to just and patriotic aims. With such a con- 
viction, they who retain their relish for moral beauty must 
surrender themselves to the enthusiasm, which of all earthly 
orators he best knew how to communicate ; — an enthusiasm 
worked by that genuine eloquence which borrows no aid from 
fancy, and contemns the puerilities of illustration and figure ; 
which, ‘at once harmonious and strong, chaste and vehement, 
rushes forwards to its object, and throws off in its athletic 
course, as so many idle incumbrances, the dress and trappings 
of vulgar rhetoric. : 
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It is this enthusiasm, however, which has bribed the in- 
tegrity of our judgment; and the consummate orator has 
blinded us to the wily and intriguing statesman. Traditionary 
resentments, and historical prejudices, have converted into 
a crafty and overbearing tyrant a monarch whom the voice 
of antiquity, almost without dissent, held up to us as an ex- 
ample of moderation and virtue rarely to be found in that 
condition of fortune. We owe usurious amends to Philip for 
the part which, from our early days, we have taken against 
him. They whostill retain their opinions on this subject, and 
think that he who “ wielded the fierce democracy” of Athens, 
and counselled and urged that * complex Nero,” * — that it 
was he who in those eventful contests monopolized the public 
virtue and patriotism of the time, —— would do well to recol- 
lect that the stern and immoveable justice of Phocion was 
uniformly ranged against him; that Phocion was the steady 
and inflexible friend of Philip, almost from the earliest part 
of his public life to his death; and that even the speeches 
of Demosthenes, when he could thus serve the purpose of 
pointing a strong contrast or of urging a keen reproach to 
the Athenians, reminded them of the great qualities of the 
Macedonian. ‘These and other facts have been placed in 
their genuine light by Mr. Mitford. He has not, indeed, 
conducted us to the disgraceful death of the orator; for many 
of the most equivocal passages of his life are of a later date 
than the termination of the work: but, as far as we see him 
in this history, he is untouched by the gold of Harpalus, 
though for the Persian bribe we have the unanswered accusa- 
tion of Aischines, and on one occasion his own unblushing 
avowal. Enough, at least, has been said to admonish us of 
the importance of distrusting our early impressions concerning 
the great characters of history, of revising them with the di- 
ligence of greater leisure, and of correcting them with the 
candour of matured experience. We must, however, dissent 
from the conjecture hazaried by Mr. Mitford, that Demosthenes 
was privy to the assassination of Philip: conjecture has no 
rightful place in history. 

While we’ record the satisfaction which Mr. Mitford has 
imparted to us, we must not evade one of the duties of our 
function. We must again remind him that it is beneath the 
dignity of an historian of Greece to advert, as he is so fre- 
quently disposed to advert, to the transient politics or the 
temporary controversies of the present day. Why should he 
borrow images to convey his abhorrence of Athenian turbu- 
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lence from ¢ the democratical assemblies of England,’ as he 
calls them, the Common-halls of London, the meetings of 
Palace-Yard, or the elections at Brentford? (Vol. v. p. 43.) 
These are digressions which Lord Bacon, in the austere but 
simple language of philosophy, wisely and unanswerably re- 
bukes. ‘* Quidam politica,” (he is talking of history,) * in 
quibus sibi complacent, ubique inculcent, et diverticula ad os- 
tentationem quarendo, narrationem rerum nimis leviter inter- 
rumpant.” * 

We have objectioris, also, and those not slight, to a great 
part of Mr. M.’s diction. The exact and appropriate style of 
history it were now perhaps romantic to expect, and unjust to 
demand. We may, indeed, amuse ourselves with dreams of 
purity and correctness, of the union of strength and elegance, 
and of that sober but graceful modesty of language which 
imagination rather than experience sketches out to us, when 
we inquire what ought to be the proper style of a history 
written in the English language. We may picture to our- 
selves the balanced correctness of Robertson, corroborated by 
& more vigorous and idiomatic expression ; or wander to that 
beau idéal of narration which the antient critics seem to have 
realized in Xenophon, — that unaffected ease which no affec- 
tation can imitate. ‘ Scripsit historiam,” says Citero of that 
writer, °° leviore quodam sono usus, et gui illum impetum ora- 
tionis non habeat. Xenophontis sermo est ille quidem melle dul- 
cior, sed a forensi strepitu remotisstmus.” + Yet, without 
exacting any thing approximating even to this, we have a 
right to expect a clear and uninverted diction, with some reve- 
rence for the established canons of our language; and we are 
the more intitled to make such a demand on Mr. Mitford, be- 
cause the early portions of his work, with the exception of 
his singular affectation in orthography, are well and vigorously 
written. Whether it be that, as nature gives us the sad 
warnings of her declension in the stiffness and debility of the 
corporeal muscles, so the mind also imparts the same unwel- 
come memento in the stiffened and enfeebled nerve of the dic- 
tion which interprets her operations; — whether such be or be 
not the cause, no doubt can be entertained of the inferiority in 
this respect between the last two and the first three volumes 
of this History of Greece. ‘The task were endless to 
point out instances to prove our remark: but it is our duty 
to notice them, with regret indeed rather than reprehension ; 
and to protest against them, lest the imitation of these and 
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similar licences of style should pollute the antient and genuine 
simplicity of our tongue with unauthorized and barbarous in- 
novations. 
We must not abstain from selecting one or two of the sin- 
ularities to which we object. Besides the conjectural tone of 
the following sentence, it seems to have a most enigmatical 
construction: * Tho not remaining directly said, it seems 
largely indicated that Demosthenes was the politician who 
brought about the northern confederacy, and that the traders 
were his agents among the barbarous nations.’ (Vol. v. p. 59.) 
The definite article is dismissed without any ceremony, and 
most discourteously thrust out from almost every sentence: 
as, ‘they addressed supplication to the Athenian people.’ 
The poor relative pronoun is also severed from its verb by 
a most pitiless divorce: * Greece was represented in danger 
of subjugation from the arms of Philip, if Athens did not 
prevent.’ (Vol. iv. p. 439.) The indefinite article meets 
with the same fate: ¢ This was most important for the pur- 
poses of the war-party, but little inviting to the Many, as 
revenue to arise from this new dominion could not be pre- 
tended.’ (Jb.) * The energy of Demosthenes had provided 
that a body of troops was at Thebes or in the neighbour- 
hood.’ (£.) | 
With regard to orthographical excentricities, we shall say 
but little, being impatient to leave this ungracious part of the 
subject: but what absolution has Mr. Mitford received from 
observing the fixed and received usages of the language? 
Custom, the great legislator of speech, has long assigned certain 
determinate orthographies to English words. Dr. Middleton 
attempted to break loose from her laws, but in vain; and 
Ritson bas been ridiculed and forgotten. We must remind 
our readers of some of Mr. Mitford’s, peculiarities. Déity, 
réal, and idéa, are thus dotted; and endevor, theater, fo- 
rein, soverein, hainous, steddy, are items out of a large cata- 
logue. Lastly, we fear that his attempts, though we wish 
him success in this respect, to reform those transmutations of 
Greek and Roman names with which the French have made 
such dreadful havoc, will be equally unavailing. 
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Art. V. Translation of an Abridgment of the Vedant, or, Reso- 
lution of all the Veds; the most celebrated and revered Work 
of Brahminical Theology: likewise a Translation of the Cena 
Upanishad, One of the Chapters of the Sama Veda; accord- 
ing to the Gloss of the celebrated Shancaracharya, establishing 
the Unity and the sole Omnipotence of the Supreme Being: 
and that he alone is the Object of Worship. By Rammohun 
Roy. 4to. pp.36. 38-6d. Hoitt, Upper Berkeley Street. 


Ts curious publication deserves in two distinct points of 
view the attention of the literary world: rst. As an im- 
portant accession to the translated stock of oriental literature ; 
and secondly, as a remarkable document of the state of living 
opinion in Hindustan. ‘The author, Rammohun Roy, is by 
birth a Bramin, and a native of the province of Bengal, where 
he was born in 1774. At the age of twenty-two he com- 
menced the study of the Envlish language, and, having been 
employed as dewan, or collector of the revenue, in the ser- 
vice of the East-India Company, he progressively made 
acquaintance with many English gentlemen, acquired the 
power of conversing in their tongue, became a regular reader 
of the English news-papers, and (oddly enough) derived from 
them an enthusiastic admiration for Bonaparte. His curiosity 
extended to the perusal of many philosophical books; and he 
thus gives an account of the state of his faith, in the fortieth 
year of his age, to his English friend and correspondent, the 
editor of the publication before us. 


‘ « The consequence of my long and uninterrupted researches 
into religious truth has been, that I have found the doctrines of 
Christ more conducive to moral principles, and better adapted for 
the use of rational beings, than any others which have come to my 
knowledge; and have also found Hindoos in general more super- 
stitious and miserable, both in performance of their religious rites, 
and in their domestic concerns, than the rest of the known na- 
tions on the earth: I therefore, with a view of making them 
happy and comfortable both here and hereafter, not only employ- 
ed verbal arguments against the absurdities of the idolatry prac- 
tised by them, but also translated their most revered theological 
work, namely Vedant, into Bengallee and Hindoostanee, and also 
several chapters of the Ved, in order to convince them, that the 
unity of God, and absurdity of idolatry, are evidently pointed out 
by their own scriptures. 1 however, in the beginning of my pur- 
suits, met with the greatest opposition from their self-interested 
Jeaders, the Brahmins, and was deserted by my nearest relations ; 
I consequently felt extremely melancholy; in that critical situa. 
tion, the only comfort that I had, was the consoling and rational 


conversation of my European friends, especially those of Scotland 
and England. | 
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¢ « T now with the greatest pleasure inform you, that several of 
my countrymen have risen superior to their prejudices ; many are 
inclined to seek for the truth; and a great number of those who 
dissented from me, have now coincided with me in opinion. This 
engagement has prevented me from proceeding to Europe as soon 
as I could wish.” ’ 


This extract, the editor observes, is given without alteration, 
and shews how well Rammohun Roy has overcome the diffi- 
culties of our language. In this work, he presents to our 
country an English translation of that Vedant which he had 
previously translated into Bengallee, and also a translation of 
the Cena Upanishad, a remarkable chapter of one of the four 
Veds of which the Vedant isa summary. The object of the 
author is to discriminate those parts of the Veds which are 
to be interpreted allegorically, and consequently to correct 
those exceptionable practices which not only deprive Hindus 
in general of the common comforts of society, but also lead 
them too frequently to self-destruction, or to the sacrifice of 
the lives of their friends and relations. It will be evident to 
the philosophic reader, that the plan of Rammohun Roy for 
reforming the religion of Hindustan bears a close resemblance 
to that which Philo imagined for the reformation of the Jewish 
religion. ‘The system of both writers consists in adopting 
unitarianism, or pantheism, for their radical theology ; they 
both inculcate the natural immortality of the human soul, and 
its ultimate absorption into divine beatitude; and they both 
resolve into allegory, emblem, and mysterious significance, all 
the ceremonial law and material ritual that are enjoined by the 
established code of their countrymen. ‘The eventually exten- 
sive success of Philo was greatly favoured by the patronage 
which his opinions experienced in the Christian sect: (the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews has especially contri- 
buted to the BRE senna circulation of them;) and it is pro- 
bable that the Christian missionaries, who may hereafter visit 
Hindustan, will find a marked local convenience in some- 
what allying themselves with the principles of Rammohun 
Roy. ‘These principles, however, are more analogous to 
those of the unitarian than to those of the trinitarian Chris- 
tians of Europe; and they approach far nearer to the tenets 
of Servetus than of Socinus. We have spoken on this topic 
in our Ixxxvith volume, p.9. A sort of allegorical trinitari- 
anism, indeed, may be detected in certain passages of the 
writings expounded by Rammohun Roy: but it every where 
refers to the three capacities of the pantheists, not the three 
persons of the Latin church. ‘Thus he affirms: ‘* One un- 
known true Being is the Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer of 
the 
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the universe.” The summary or catechism of doctrine here 
taught is couched in the following thirteen articles : 


¢ rst. Who is he [asks a pupil of his spiritual father] under 
whose sole will the intellectual power makes its approach to dif- 
ferent objects? Who is he, under whose authority, Breath, the 
primitive power in the body, makes its operation ? Who is he, b 
whose direction language is regularly pronounced? And who is 
that immaterial being, that applies vision and hearing to their re- 
spective objects ? 

‘ 2d. He [answers the spiritual parent] who is the sense of 
the sense of hearing; the intellect of the intellect; the essential 
cause of language; the breath of breath; the sense of the sense 
of vision; — this is the Being, concerning whom you would en- 
quire: —learned men having relinquished the notion of self- 
independence, and self-consideration, from knowing the supreme 
understanding to be the sole source of sense, enjoy everlasting 
beatitude, after their departure from this world. 

¢ 3d. Hence no vision can approach him; no language can de- 
scribe him ; no intellectual power can compass or determine him, 
We know nothing of how the Supreme Being should be explain- 
ed: he is beyond all that is within the reach of comprehension, 
and also beyond nature, which is above conception. Our ancient 
spiritual parents have thus explained him to us. 

‘ 4th. He alone, who has never been described by language, 
and who directs language to its meaning, is the Supreme Being; 
and not any specified thing which men worship: know thou this 

‘ sth. He alone, whom understanding cannot comprehend, and 
who, as said by learned men, knows the real nature of under- 
standing, is the Supreme Being; and not any specified thing which 
men worship : know thou this 

‘ 6th. He alone, whom no one can conceive by vision, and by 
whose superintendance every one perceives the objects of vision, 
is the Supreme Being; and not any specified thing which men 
worship: know thou this 

‘ “th. He alone, whom no one can hear through the sense of 
hearing, and who knows the real nature of the sense of hearing, 
is the Supreme Being; and not any specified thing which men 
worship : know thou this 

‘ 8th. He alone, whom no one can perceive through the sense 
of smelling, and who applies the sense of smelling to its objects, 
is the Supreme Being; and not any specified thing which men 
worship ; know thou this 

‘ oth. If you, [continues the spiritual parent,] from what I 
have stated, suppose and say, that ‘ I know the Supreme Being 
thoroughly,” you, in truth, know very little of the Omnipresent 
Being ; and any conception of that Being, which you limit to 
your powers of sense, is not only deficient, but also his descrip- 
tion, which you extend to the bodies of the celestial gods, is also 
imperfect; you, consequently, should enquire into the true know- 
ledge of the Supreme Being. To this the pupil replies; « I per- 
ceive that at this moment I begin to know God.” 


* oth, 
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‘ yoth. « Not that I suppose,” continues he, “ that I know 
God thoroughly, nor do I suppose that I do not know him at all ; 
as among us he, who knows the meaning of the above stated as. 
sertion, is possessed of the knowledge respecting God;” viz, 
+ that I neither know him thoroughly, nor am entirely ignorant of 
him.” ; 

‘ y1th. [The spiritual father again resumes: ] He, who believe 
that he cannot comprehend God, does know him; and he who 
believes that he can comprehend God, does not know him ; as men 
of perfect understanding acknowledge him to be beyond compre- 
hension ; and men of imperfect understanding suppose him to be 
within the reach of their simplest perception. 

‘ 12th. The notion of the sensibility of bodily organs, which 
are composed of insensible particles, leads to the notion of God ; 
which notion alone is accurate, and tends to everlasting happiness ; 
man gains, by self-exertion, the power of acquiring knowledge re- 
specting God, and through the same acquisition, he acquires 
eternal beatitude. 

‘ 13th. Whatever person has, according to the above stated 
doctrine, known God, is really happy; and whoever has not 
known him, is subjected to great misery : learned men, having re- 
flected on the Spirit of God extending over all moveable as well 
as immoveable creatures, after their departure from this world, are 
absorbed into the Supreme Being.’ 


The study of this work may be a matter of curiosity in our 
own country, although it may not assist in modifying the 
creed of some of our philosophizing theologians. In the 
evangelic German church, pantheism is already becoming the 
favourite theology, and is believed to be that of the Christian 
Scriptures by very eminent and very learned commentators. 
Among the Protestants, Servetus, Bishop Berkeley, and Pro- 
fessor Paulus, have severally acceded to this theology; and it 
seems likely to recover some of the. ascendancy which it so 
long possessed at Alexandria. 

Rammohun Roy is mentioned with great warmth of admi- 
ration by Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzclarence, in his Travels 
through India, which we lately noticed, and we will quote this 
splendid testimonial. 


‘There has never been to my knowlege an instance of any 
Hindoo of condition, or caste, being converted to our faith. The 
only conversion, if it can be called so, that has come within my 
observation, was that of a high-caste Bramin of one of the first 
families in the country, who is not only perfectly master of the 
Sanskrit, but has gained a thorough acquaintance with the Eng- 
lish language and literature, and has openly declared that the 
Braminical religion is in its purity a simple deism, and not the 
gross polytheism into which it has degenerated. I became well 
acquainted with him, and admire his talents and acquirements. 


His 
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His eloquence in our language is very great; and I am told he is 
still more admirable in Arabic and Persian. It is remarkable that 
he has studied and thoroughly understands the politics of Europe, 
but more particularly those of England; and the last time I was 
in his company, he argued forcibly against a standing army in @ 
free country, and quoted all the arguments brought forward by the 
members of Opposition. I think he is in many respects a most 
extraordinary person. In the first place he isa religious reformer, 
who has, among a people more bigoted than those of Europe in 
the middle ages, dared to think for himself. His learning is most 
extensive, as he is not only generally conversant with the best 
books in English, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Bengallee, and Hin- 
doostanee, but has studied rhetoric in Arabic and in English, 
and quotes Locke and Bacon on all occasions, 

‘¢ From the view he has thus taken of the religious manners 
and customs of so many nations, and from his having observed the 
number of different modes of addressing and worshipping the 
Supreme Being, he naturally turned to his own faith with an un- 
prejudiced mind, found it perverted from the religion of the 
Vedes to a gross idolatry, and was not afraid, though aware of 
the consequences, to publish to the world in Bengallee, and Eng- 
lish, his feelings and opinions on the subject. Of course he was 
fully prepared to meet the host of interested enemies, who from 
sordid motives wish to keep the lower classes in a state of the 
darkest ignorance. 

‘IT have understood that his family have quitted Lim; that lie 
has been declared to have lost caste, and is for the present, as all 
religious reformers must be for a time, a *mark to be scoffed at. 
To a man of his sentiments and rank, this loss of caste must be 
peculiarly painful ; but at Calcutta he associates with the English. 
He is however cut off from all familiar and domestic intercourse ; 
indeed from all communication of any kind with his relations and 
former friends. His name is Ram Mohun Roy: he is particularly 
handsome, not of a very dark complexion, of a fine person, and 
most courtly manners. He professes to have no objection to eat 
and live as we do, but refrains from it in order not to expose him- 
self to the imputation of having changed his religion for the good 
things of this world. He will sit at table with us while the meat 
is on it, which no other Bramin will do. He continues his native 
dress, but keeps a carriage, being a man of some property. He 
is very desirous to visit England, and enter one of our universi- 
ties. I shall be most anxious to see him, and to learn his ideas 
of the manners, customs, literature, arts, and monuments of our 
country.” 





Art. VI. A New Translation of the Nichomachean Ethics of 
Aristotle. 8vo. pp.272. 8s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1819. 


[’ is probably a well-known fact to a majority of our read- 
ers, that the academical distinctions in the University of: 
Oxford are awarded to these who signalize themselves in 
Rev. Junge, 1820. N either 
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either of two specified modes of examination; viz. mathe- 
matical honours, with certain gradations according to merit ; 
and also classical honours, marked with similar lines of discri- 
mination. The mathematical sciences have usually been sup- 
posed to flourish with greater vigour in the soil of the sister 
University; and whether from such a conviction, or from what 
other cause ‘we know not, the Oxford candidates for the 
classical honours have usually out-numbered those who aspire 
to the mathematical, in a considerable degrce. Both distinc- 
tions may be, and both not unfrequently are, obtained by the 
same individual: but the feeling of the junior part of the 
University evidently preponderates in favour of the “ litere 
humaniores.” 

Toattain these latter distinctions, it is considered as requisite 
for the candidate, according to the grade of honour to which 
he aspires, to offer himself to be examined in one or more of 
the treatises of Aristotle, at the time when his proficiency in 
the Greek and Latin historians and poets is ascertained. The 
treatises of Aristotle most frequently studied for this purpose 
are the Nichomachean Ethics, the Khetoric, and the Poetics; 
the two former by almost every aspirant; the latter, we ap- 
prehend, not altogether so frequently, though its brevity might 
offer some inducement to the less industrious candidate. It 
seems probable, therefore, that at no one period have these 
treatises been so perfectly understood in all their bearings, as 
they are at this day in that University; for, although many 
junior members may have only a confused or superficial know- 
lege of them, this cannot be the case with those who under- 
take the office of examiners or instructors: since they are 
obliged, by the number of candidates that come before them 
with the same treatises, to vary their mode of examination in 
every possible way, lest some habitual method of procuring 
the analysis of them from the examined should render the 
study comparatively trifling in the labour bestowed, and the 
requisite proficiency easy to be obtained by reducing it to 
little else than a set of conventional answers to a series of 
conventional questions. 

When a certain line of studies is uniformly pursued at a 
great place of education, it will naturally follow that various 
persons will attempt to facilitate it by translations of authors, 
explanatory commentaries, and all other approved means. 
To such a motive as this we apparently owe the present trans- 
lation of the Nichomachean Ethics; which is un-pretending 
in its general appearance, and openly acknowleges, by the 
method pursued in it, the more especial purposes for which 
jt was designed. With this view of the intention, it is scarcely 

necessary 
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necessary to observe that the translation has been made as 
literal as the circumstances of the two languages would allow ; 
and, although it must be confessed that elegance of English 
style is materially sacrificed by this endeavour, we cannot often 
complain of want of perspicuity resulting from it. Nor can 
we deny that we approach the nearer to the true meaning of 
an author, when a translation is conducted on these princi- 
ples, in every detached passage which our occasions require 
us to examine; although it may be doubted whether the per- 
son who rises from a perusal of the whole treatise, without 
reference to the original, will have obtained as good a general 
view of it, as he might possibly have derived from a version 
less servile, and which rendered the subject-matter more fami- 
liar to him by a greater approximation to the usual How and 
style of his own language. 

A literal translator undergoes an ordeal, to which it is diffi- 
cult to bring the more polished writer of a popular version: his 
inaccuracies, misconceptions, and ignorance, have no cloke to 
conceal them; or, at most, he can very rarely indeed venture 
to wrap himself up in such a disguise, which even the semi- 
doctt may easily pull aside to expose him. With the writer 
of a free version the case is altogether different ; an advantage 
of which some of that class seem at all times to have been 
well aware. Indeed, no person can have been much in the 
habits of studying classical or philosophical authors in the 
dead languages, occasionally referring to translations to solve 
his difficulties, without sometimes finding it more difficult to 
crapple with his ally than with his enemy; and, as such sins 
are usually committed by the translator with the most undis- 
turbed tranquillity, the greater provocation still remains to 
assail him; because it is with difficulty that he can decide, 
whether his own stupidity be in fault in not comprehending 
the directions of his guide, or whether that guide be himself 
altogether ignorant of the way. 

The present translation of the Ethics professes to rescue its 
followers from such dilemmas as these, which, if painful to 
the grown scholar, are most disheartening to a tiro; and he 
promises that, where difficulties do occur, he will meet them 
with open and fair contention. In attempting to ascertain 
how far this promise has been redeemed, we have compared 
the translation with the original in a considerable number 
of passages, and have had no reason to complain that good 
faith has not been kept with us. The translators (for the 
advertisement gives us to understand that there are two) are 
evidently very familiar with their author, and perhaps pro- 
fessionally engaged in explaining him to junior members of 
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the University. The notes, which are not very numerous, 
and are usually concise, are almost entirely explanatory ; af- 
fording frequently enlarged definitions of terms used by the 
philosopher in his treatise, when, from apparent similarity in 
any two expressions applied to faculties or operations, a nicer 
line of distinction is required than can be collected from the 
text by a moderate proficient in the author’s manner. On 
other occasions, they have been inserted where the translator 
apparently feels a doubt whether his expression in our own 
language may not fail to convey the precise idea of the origi- 
nal. Some bricf recapitulations of parts of the argument 
are also at times introduced in the form of commentary, 
when the thread, from a long intervention of other matter, is 
in danger of being disregarded. So careful, indeed, does the 
translator appear to be that he may not mislead where he can- 
not inform, that in one or two places he specifically states 
that he has translated a passage literally, without professing 
to understand the meaning of the author. 

Having given this favourable testimony to the present 
version, especially with reference to its immediate purpose, 
which we consider rather as that of education than as mean- 
ing to naturalize the Stagyrite in English, we may observe 
that, to some of the translator’s remarks, though rare and not 
material, we have not altogether subscribed. ‘These few dis- 
crepancies of opinion have related to some verbal criticisms 
which struck us as inaccurate. We will merely instance two 
or three, and about double that number would probably com- 
prize them all. 
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emnBoros. Lib. i. c. 11. 


‘ But, if so, the happy man can never become miserable ; nor 
yet will he be prosperous, if he should fall into the calamities of 
Priam; but he will not therefore be variable and easily changed, 
for he will not be removed from happiness either easily or by 
common misfortunes, but by great and many; and out of these 
he cannot become again happy in a short time; but if at all, in 
some long and perfect time, having in the interval become pos- 
sessed of great and noble goods.’ (P. 23.) 


Even this passage, short and irrelevant as it is for all other 
purposes, will sufficiently point out the general method of 
trans- 
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translation; with its defects, inherent in servility, and its 
merits, consisting in fidelity. 

On the words 2v aviw, translated ‘in the interval,’ the 
author observes in a note, ¢ or it may mean within himself?’ 
— We feel some difficulty in assenting to this conjecture; in- 
dependently of the circumstance that Aristotle would have 
been more likely to have used the reciprocal pronoun in the 
dative case, had he intended the word to be applied to the 

erson and not the time. We conceive that not only his 
style but that of other Greek writers would have led us to 
expect the nominative cvJos, had the application of the word 
been to the individual. 

Odlw 8 xcs r& marpic, Ral tev PiAwy Camev Exery Adyor, xacl oux 
women tiv padnwalixdve Lib. i. c. 13. 

‘ Thus too we say that a man pays regard to his father and 


friends, and not as he pays regard to the mathematical sciences.’ 
P, 28. 


In the former of these cases, observes the translator, the 
words Adyov eye may be taken literally, and a man may be 
said Adyov éxew T& ralpdc, to employ the reason of his father.’ 
— No explanation of the phrase, parallel to this latter, occurs 
to our recollection; and the former is the commonest inter- 


pretation. 


"Exasos 82 éavid Béadlas tayaha.  Tévomevos de &Ados, &deus 
aipoit” av mavl eyew exewo TO yevousvove Lib. ix. c. 4. Thus 
rendered in the version of Lambinus: * Szbz autem quisque 
bene wult evenire; sed nullus est, qui st alius, quam quit prius 
erat, effectus fuerit, optet id, in quod commutatus sit, bonis omni- 
bus abundare.” ‘This is explained by one of the commen- 
tators to signify that, if this man were changed into some 
inferior animal, he would not then wish for all those things 
which as a man he esteemed desirable, but only for those 
which were suitable to his new condition. The present trans- 
lators give us entirely the converse meaning, which they deem 
most adapted both to the language of Aristotle and to the 
context. ‘No one, were he to become another person, would 
wish that which he was before, to possess every thing.’ P. 224. 
We confess that we are not satisfied with either of these in- 
terpretations, and are rather inclined to think that the com- 
mentator, whom we have cited, has given the general sense, 
though not directly deducible, as the words now stand, from 
the text. If we merely suppose that some particle, the word 
ahaa for instance, has been lost before the word éxeivo, the 
passage immediately becomes very easy of solution: * No 
man in his state of metamorphosis wishes to have all kinds of 
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excellence, (such as he desired in his state as a rational crea 
ture,) dda’ éxeivo TO yevduevov, — but that which belongs to this 
new condition ; 


$6 Kas wep) wiv roulwy én rortlov Siwmplodw.” 





Art. VII. Historical Memoirs of My Own Time, from 1772 to 
March 1784. By Sir Nathaniel William Wraxall, Bart. Third 
Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. 3 Vols. 21. 2s. Boards, 
Cadell. 


“ Trarce, Tragedy, and Comedy, united against one poor 
parson, are fearful odds,” said Horne Tooke to Junius; 
and with such odds, even against the bold heart of a baronet, 
and a veteran in political and literary warfare, it might not 
savour much of courage to join an alliance already too power- 
ful in hostility to him. While Count Woronzow’s prosecu- 
tion for a libel hung over Sir N. Wraxall’s head, we abstained 
from noticing this work ; fearing that any animadversion cal- 
culated to expose its frequent disregard to the character, feel- 
ings, and memory of public men, although not bearing 
immediate reference to the actual case sub judice, might never- 
theless have an undue tendency to influence the public mind 
at a very critical juncture. ‘The law has had its course, and 
Sir Nathanicl has suffered the penaltics arising from. his 
offence: but the consequence to us of having postponed the 
notice of his memoirs is that we now find ourselves anti- 
cipated in many of the reflections, which we should have 
deemed it necessary to make onthem. Enough, however, yet 
remains for animadversion: but it is rather with the view of 
announcing the author’s statement, that ¢ by very attentively 
revising and correcting the present edition of his Memoirs, 
he has endeavoured to avoid the errors of his first,’ than of 
entering into a detailed and minute examination of the book 
itself, that we now make it the subject of an article. 
Prefixed to this edition are * Three Letters to the Re- 
viewers,’ 


‘ Tender-handed touch a nettle, 
It will sting you for your pains; 

Grasp it like a man of mettle, 

And it soft as silk remains.” 


Sir Nathaniel has had the courage to act on the old poet's 
advice, but has nevertheless been woefully stung. It must be 
acknowleged, indeed, that he is singularly unfortunate; for 
he kas not escaped either Scylla or Charybdis, but, while 
struggling with bruises and lacerations {rom the rocks on one 
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side, has been engulphed in the boiling vortex on the other. 
We shall not, however, break through our settled rule of 
never interfering with brother-critics, ~ and shall endeavour 
only to fulfil our own duty with regard to the publication 
before us, sincerely wishing that the discharge of it were in 
this instance more pleasant than it is likely to turn out. The 
Baronet attributes the castigation which he has received from 
all parties, to his not being : a party-eman: £1 well know that 
I have neither conciliated the followers of Pitt, of Fox, or of 
Lord North; of course, in the spirit of party I can hope for 
no asylum.’ Again; speaking of the character which he has 
drawn of Mr. Fox, he says, ¢ I have nothing to retract or to 
alter in that character; it is impartial, just, candid, neither 
dictated by flattery nor tinctured in any feature by enmity. I 
respect myself too much to lend my pen to the base degra- 
dation of party, or to the vile arts of misrepresentation. The 
only recommendation of my work is its truth.’ We cannot 
but be surprized to find this self-soothing paragraph in the 
very identical page in which Mr, Fox is broadly and unjustly 
charged with having ¢ taken under his protection, during the 
French Revolution, insurrection, jacobinism, regicide, and 
anarchy!’ Is this the calm and sober language of an his- 
torian ? 

Sir N. Wraxall has been blamed for the impurity of many 
of his anecdotes, and he is now to be censured for defending 
it. ‘If it is meant to insinuate,’ says he, ‘ that Z convey im- 
proper information to the other sex, then, the works of Shak- 
speare, Otway, and Congreve, must be interdicted, and till 
more the productions of Pope, and of Swift, and of Prior? 
Without the aid of immodest words, we find scattered through 
these pages the most inimodest allusions; and it would have 
given us much greater pleasure to have seen Sir Nathaniel 
endeavouring to repress his propensity for chamber-maid dis- 
closures and brothel-anecdotes, than trying to protect himself 
under so poor an excuse for indelicacy as that which we have 
just transcribed. Can he be unaware that the moral refinement 
of modern times has rendered necessary an excision of the 
impuritics of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, and other dramatists 
of a former age, belore their plays are suffered to be exhi- 
bited at the theatre? Or does he really think that the inde- 
cencies of Swift and Prior, Smollett and Fielding, are to be 

ranked among the beauties rather than the blemishes of their 
works; or that they constitute for him a justification of simi- 
lar outrages on propriety and decorum? We may be told 
that this is too sweeping and vague a charge, that we ought 
to be explicit, and indicate ~ particular anecdotes of which 
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we complain: but, rather than point to the’ numerous inde- 
licacies which still taint these pages, we will submit to any 
imputation of unfairness. 

These Memoirs begin at the year 1772, when Sir Nathaniel 
went to Portugal, and passed a considerable time in the capital 
of that kingdom, or in its vicinity. Joseph then sat on the 
throne, the Marquis de Pombal being his minister; and the 
author’s account of the royal family, the amusements, man- 
ners, and characters of the court, is sufficiently entertaining. 
Although Joseph was at this time fifty-eight years old, and 
his queen, Marianna Victoria, equally advanced, the latter 
watched every movement of her husband with all the jealous 
anxiety of a young woman. The maids of honour were 
apparently selected for their want of personal attractions, in 
order that his Majesty might not be exposed to any tempt- 
ation within the walls of his own palace; and 


‘ The Queen displayed similar apprehensions against any rival 
or intruder in the King’s affections,; whenever he went out to the 
chace. Whether the diversion was hunting, or shooting, or fal- 
coning, she was constantly at his side. No woman in Europe in- 
deed rode bolder, or with more skill. Her figure almost defied 
the powers of description, on these occasions. She sat astride, as 
was the universal custom in Portugal, and wore English leather 
breeches ; frequently black; over which she threw a_ petticoat 
which did not always conceal her legs. A jacket of cloth, or of 
stuff, and a cocked hat, sometimes laced, at other times without 
ornament, compleated the masculine singularity of her appear- 
ance. When, after having let loose the falcon, she followed him 
with her eye in his flight, she always threw the reins on her 
horse’s neck; allowing him to carry her wherever he pleased, 
fearless of accidents. She was admitted to be an excellent shot, 
seldom missing the bird at which she fired, even when flying ; but 
this diversion had nearly produced a most tragical result; as, a 
tew years before I visited Portugal, she very narrowly missed kill- 
ing the King with a ball, which actually grazed his temple.’ 


If the natural disposition of Joseph might give occasion to 
the Queen’s jealousy, that feeling was possibly heightened by 
a consciousness of the inferior order of her own charms. 


‘ Marianna Victoria was said to have been very agreeable in her 
person, when young; but in 1772 no traces remained of that 
beauty. Her figure was short and thick, her face red; her nose 
large, and her manner destitute of softness or elegance. There 
was, indeed, nothing feminine in her appearance or demeanour. 
Nevertheless, her eyes, which were dark, lively, and piercing, re- 
tained their original lustre. She wore a profusion of rouge; her 
neck and shoulders, whether at church, at the opera, or at a bull- 
feast, being always bare; and she seemed to be not only in pos- 
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session of health, but capable of supporting the roughest exer- 
cise, or most severe fatigue. Her arms were brown and sun-burnt, 
from her perpetually following the chace.’ 


Sir Nathaniel thinks that it is unfortunate for the fame of 
Louis the Fifteenth, that ‘ he has been principally tried and 
estimated by that inglorious portion of his life,’ the last four 
years of it; * which were passed in a manner worthy of Sar- 
danapalus ; oblivious of his public duties, insensible to na- 
tional glory, and lost to every sentiment of private virtue or 
even decorum ; an object of contempt and opprobrium to his 
own subjects.’ It is, however, always thus: we estimate a 
man’s character rather by the latter than the early period of 
his life. The follies, the errors, the vices even to a certain 
extent of a young man, and particularly of a young monarch 
nursed in the lap of luxury, are regarded with a venial eye 
by the indulgence of the public; for they fondly hope to see 
them redeemed by some exemplary and lofty virtues, when 
the effervescence of youth has subsided, and the judgment of 
maturer years has impressed on his mind the dignity, the high 
functions, and the responsibility of his situation: but man- 
kind has no indulgence for a hoary satyr; and age, if we ma 
be allowed to quote a splendid passage from the first Lord 
Chatham, becomes justly contemptible, if the opportunities 
which it brings have passed away without improvement, and 
vice prevails when the passions have subsided. Much more 
is he to be abhorred who, as he has advanced in age, has 
receded from virtue, and become more wicked with less tempt- 
ation; who prostitutes himself for that which he cannot enjoy, 
and spends the remains of his life in the ruin of his country. 
Such was Louis XV.; whose death, though acknowleged by 
the author to have been hailed by the French as the era of 
their liberation from a yoke equally disgraceful and severe, 
seems nevertheless to excite his regret: 


‘ We may safely assume,’ says he, ‘ that Louis the Fifteenth, 
who had refused to join Charles the Third of Spain in 1770, when 
every circumstance invited him to a rupture with England ; and 
who was known to have taken an unalterable determination of 
terminating his life in peace ; — we may be assured that such a 
Prince, at sixty-eight or seventy, would not have sent La Fayette 
and Rochambeau across the Atlantic, there to imbibe the princi- 
ples of rebellion and republicanism, with which they returned to 
inoculate France, and to subvert the throne. Louis the Sixteenth, 
only four years after his accession, in 1778, embraced, though 
against his own judgment, this pernicious and improvident mea- 
sure, from which, in an eminent degree, flowed the destruction of 
his house.’ 
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The author, however, may console himself in the assur- 
ance that, even if France had not been inoculated by Ame- 
rica, she would certainly have caught the revolutionary fever 
in the natural way. The reason of his partiality to the earlier 
character of Louis XV. may not be found, we hope, in the 
constant hostility which that prince entertained against the 
liberties of his people; an hostility which he exhibited in his 
repeated contests with the parliaments of Paris, and of the 
other departments of the kingdom. Yet the Baronet contrasts, 
in a tone of obvious complacency, the ‘ proofs of vigour,’ as 
he calls them, exhibited by Louis XV. in his treatment of 
the parliaments whom ¢ he controlled and banished,’ with the 
tameness and pusillanimity of his § yielding successor, who 
suffered himself to be overwhelmed under the progressive 
effects of popular innovation.’ 

To attribute the French Revolution to the successful revolt 
of the British colonies in America, or to any other single 
cause, we hold to be absurd; and with such different eyes do 
we view the * vigorous measures’ pursued by Louis XV., that 
we imagine many of the seeds of that event to have been ac- 
tually sown by the hand of this profligate, arbitrary, and con- 
temptible monarch, During the greater part of his reign, 
the most violent contests existed between the civil and eccle- 
siastical authorities of the state, the monarch almost invariabl 
siding with the latter; and he not only banished the parlia- 
ment of Paris, but, like Elizabeth of England, imprisoned 
some of the members most obnoxious to his views: institut- 
ing, by letters patent, a Royal Chamber for carrying on the 
necessary purposes of civil and criminal justice during its dis- 
persion. What was the consequence? Not that the parlia- 
ment was ‘controlled,’ although it was banished. An honest 
bar defeated his views, for the counsellors refused to plead 
before this new tribunal; and, in order to avoid the revolu- 
tionary storm which was then gathering, Louis was compelled 
to recall his banished parliament, and the members re-entered 
Paris triumphantly amid the acclamations of the people. It 
was by the spirit of these parliaments that the expulsion of 
the Jesuits was effected in his reign; and, in the numerous 
struggles which took place between these bodies and the king, 
the former acquired a consciousness of their strength which 
was treasured up to be employed in the reign of his ill-fated 
successor, whose very virtues are by this writer made the 
subjects of reproach. His horror at the thought of seeing 
his people exposed to the fire of a soldiery, and of shedding 
the blood of each other, exposes him to the contumely of Sir 
Nathaniel; who designates under the degrading terms of 
weuk- 
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weakness, pusillanimity, tameness, &c. that tenderness which 
Louis XVI. displayed towards the lives and liberties of his 
subjects. 

Although the alliance of France with America is considered 
as the leading source of all the revolutionary calamities which 
desolated the former kingdom, it is admitted that a spirit of 
disquisition, discontent, complaint, and reform had pervaded 
the mass of the French population before the American war, 
and had infected the army, the navy, and even the church 
itself. 

Many anecdotes of various interest are related concerning 
the northern courts, and certainly the secret history of that 
of Russia in particular furnishes an exhaustless source. For 
our part, we are not very anxious to inquire how far Cathe- 
rine was implicated in the death of the Princess Tarrakanoff, 
of the first Grand Duchess of Russia, or even of the first 
Princess of Wirtemberg ; because her character would not be 
very materially altered in our estimation, whether these sus- 
pected murders, superadded to those which she is known to 
have instigated, be brought home to her or not. The death 
of the Princess cf Wirtemberg, however, becomes an object 
of interest, inasmuch as it involved the character of the late 
King her husband, who in the year 1797 married the Prin- 
cess Royal of England. The following account of this 
mysterious transaction is given by Sir N. Wraxall, on the 
authority of §a gentleman’ whose name is not mentioned, but 
who assured him that he had perused all the documents 
relative to her imprisonment and decease, which had been 
transmitted to George III. After a full inspection of them, 
his Majesty became perfectly satisfied that the Prince himself 
had not the most distant or indirect concern in that trans- 
action; and, indeed, his actual alliance with the Princess 


Royal must be regarded as a satisfactory proof of his entire 
exculpation. 


‘ « At the time that the Prince of Wirtemberg entered the 
Russian service, he carried the Princess his wife with him to Pe- 
tersburgh, as well as the two sons and daughter which she had 
brought him. Being in the flower of her youth, endowed with 
many amiable qualities of mind and deportment, she soon became 
a favorite of Catherine; in whose society and intimate confidence 
she occupied a distinguished place. It can hardly however excite 
astonisiiment, that such an intercourse should have been calcu- 
lated to corrupt her morals. The court and palace of the Em- 
press were scenes of dissipation and licentiousness. Yet, when the 
Prince went to serve against the Turks, he, of necessity, left his 
wife exposed to all these temptations. In effect, during his ab- 
sence, she conducted herself so imprudently, that when he re- 
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turned, after the conclusion of the campaign, to Petersburgh, he 
found himself compelled to adopt some strong measures respect- 
ing her. Being placed in this painful situation, he wrote to her 
father, the Duke of Brunswic, informing him of his daughter’s 
misconduct, and consulting him on the mode of action proper to 
be pursued under those circumstances. It was agreed between 
them, that, as a preliminary step, she should be removed out of 
Russia ; and the Prince accordingly demanded Catherine’s per- 
mission to quit her dominions, together with his wife and his 
family. The Empress allowed him to retire, and to take with him 
his children ; but she peremptorily refused to permit him to carry 
his consort back to Germany. All remonstrance proving vain, 
the Princess therefore remained behind, and he quitted Peters- 
burgh, with his sons and daughter, to return to Wirtemberg. 

‘ « About a fortnight after his departure, the Princess, without 
any reason assigned, was sent; by order of Catherine, to the 
Castle of Lhode, about two hundred miles from Petersburgh ; 
but, in what part or province of that vast empire, I am unable to 
assert. There, it seems, under close confinement, she remained 
about eighteen months: but, all her German attendants, male and 
female, were withdrawn from her. At the end of that time, the 
Prince received letters from the Empress, informing him that his 
wife was dead of a hemorrhage. Similar information was con- 
veyed by Catherine to the Duke of Brunswic, the unfortunate 
Princess’s father. No particulars were stated; nor, as far as ap- 
pears, were any other circumstances ever known respecting her. 
Thus situated, the Duke of Brunswic, conscious that he could 
neither bring his daughter to life, nor call the Empress to ac- 
count, acquiesced patiently in the calamity: but, during some 
years, he did not communicate to the Duchess his wife the 
intelligence of her daughter’s death. She therefore remaining in 
ignorance of the catastrophe, continued to believe that the Prin- 
cess was still confined at Lhode, or existing somewhere in the 
deserts of Russia. The Duchess used even to speak of her, as 
being alive in Siberia; and this fact will account for the universa- 
lity of the report.”? — 

‘ It is natural to ask, why did Catherine cause the Princess to 
be imprisoned ? Her gallantries, however culpable or notorious 
they might be, yet constituted no crime against the Empress of 
Russia; who exhibited in her own conduct an example of eman- 
cipation from all restraint and decorum on the article of female 
irregularities of deportment. It was the Prince her husband, 
whom she had dishonoured and incensed. What proof is adduced, 
except assertion, that he did not know of the intentions of Ca- 
therine to confine and banish her? In the case of the two Em- 
perors, Peter the Third, and Ivan, as well as in the instance of 
the pretended Princess Tarrakanoff, the motives which might 
impel her to deprive them of life are obvious. But, none such 
appear in the instance before us. There are, moreover, other 
particulars which may lead us to hesitate in forming a decisive 
opinion on the subject. The death of the Princess of Wirtemberg 
at 
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at Lhode was announced and stated in all the German almanacks, 
printed by authority, to have taken place on. “ the 27th Septem- 
ber, 1788.” Her husband remained a widower near eight years 
after that event, before he aspired to the hand of the Princess 
Royal of Great Britain. During so long a period of time he 
seems to have adopted no measures for repelling the calumnious 
reports circulated all over Europe ; reports which, however false, 
(and such I esteem them to have been, ) yet had made the most une 
favourable impression, even in England. George the Third became 
indeed perfectly convinced of his innocence, before he consented 
to the union of the Prince with his eldest daughter. But, though 
the King yielded to the undeniable proofs brought upon this point, 
yet, from paternal fondness or solicitude, he did it with reluc- 
tance. So far, indeed, was he from pushing forward the alliance, 
that I know from good authority, he offered the Princess, after all 
the preliminaries were adjusted, and the marriage was fixed, to 
break it off, if she chose to decline it; taking on himself person- 
ally the whole responsibility of its failure. Over the precise 
nature of the first Princess of Wirtemberg’s illness and death, a 
deep or impenetrable veil is drawn. We must leave it to time to 
unfold, if it does not rather remain, as is more probable, for ever 
problematical.’ 


Sir Nathaniel says that one of the most interesting portions 
of his life was the summer of 1779, which he passed at 
Naples: but we regret to find that it gave him the oppor- 
tunity of picking up a number of anecdotes peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by indelicacy, insignificance, or romance. The 
kindly feeling with which our English envoy, Sir William 
Hamilton, had inspired his Sicilian Majesty, is strikingly 
illustrated by a circumstance which took place when Sir 
Nathaniel was at Naples, and it has the advantage of being 
related on the authority of Sir William himself. The King 
of Spain had written confidentially to his son Ferdinand, 
that he should probably be soon induced to take part with 
Louis AVI. in a war against Great Britain. ‘The King of 
Naples, though enjoined by his father to secrecy, communi- 
cated the letter to Sir William ; accompanying the disclosure 
with an expression of regret at the circumstance, and of his 
own determination not to enter into any hostile combination 
against England, though he himself was a prince of the house 
of Bourbon, and included by name in * the Family-Compact.” 
Sir William, of course, transmitted the communication, and 
the pacific assurance with which it was accompanied, to his 
own court. 

At Florence, in the year 1779, Sir Nathaniel contrived 
by a ruse de guerre to catch a glimpse of the Chevalier de 
St. George, who was at that time exhibiting in his own person 
a most humiliating spectacle. Alike enervated in mind and 
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body, he was conducted almost every evening to the theatre 
by his domestics, who laid him on a kind of sofa in the back 
part of his box; while his consort, the Countess of Albany, 
was attended by her cavaliero servante, the Count Alfieri. — 
The Chevalier is represented as having at this time become 
irritable and morose in his family, intractable, and degraded 
by a propensity for wine, which he indulged to such excess as 
frequently to expose himself in public. We have brought his 
name forwards for the sake of introducing a curious anecdote 
concerning him. 


‘ I know from high authority, that as late as the year 1770, the 
Duke de Choiseul, then first minister of France, not deterred by 
the ill success of the attempts made in 1715, and 1745, meditated 
to undertake a third effort for restoring the house of Stuart. His 
enterprizing spirit led him to profit of the dispute which arose be- 
tween the English and Spanish crowns, respecting the possession 
of Falkland Islands, in order to accomplish the object. As the 
first step necessary towards it, he dispatched a private emissary to 
Rome, who signified to Charles Edward the Duke’s desire of 
seeing him immediately at Paris. He complied, and arrived in 
that city with the utmost privacy. Having announced it to 
Choiseul, the minister fixed the same night, at twelve o'clock, 
when he and the Marshal de Broglio would be ready to receive 
the Pretender, and to lay before him their plan for an invasion of 
England. The Hotel de Choiseul was named for the interview, to 
which place he was enjoined to repair in a hackney coach, dis- 
guised, and without any attendant. At the appointed time, the 
Duke and the Marshal, furnished with the requisite papers and in- 
structions drawn up for his conduct on the expedition, were 
ready: but, after waiting a full hour, expecting his appearance 
every instant, when the clock struck one, they concluded that 
some unforeseen accident must have intervened to prevent his ar- 
rival, Under this impression they were preparing to separate, 
when the noise of wheels was heard in the court-yard; and a 
few moments afterwards, the Pretender entered the room, ina 
state of such intoxication, as to be utterly incapable even of ordi- 
nary conversation, Disgusted, as well as indignant, at this dis- 
graceful conduct, and well convinced that no expedition under- 
taken for the restoration of a man so lost to every sense of 
decency or self-interest, could be crowned with success, Choiseul, 
without hesitation, sent him, next morning, a peremptory order to 
quit the French dominions. The Pretender returned to Italy ; 
and the nobleman who related to me these particulars, being in 
company wiih the late Duke of Glocester, in 1770, while walking 
together in the streets of Genoa, met the Chevalier de St.George, 
then on his way back from France to Rome. The Duke de Choi- 
seul was soon afterwards dismissed by Louis the Fifteenth, and 
new principles of policy were adopted in the cabinet of Versailles. 
The contest respecting the Falkland Islands being accommodated, 
peace continued to subsist between the courts of France and 
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England : while Charles Edward, driven by the mortifications 
which he experienced at Rome to abandon that city, sought re« 
fuge at Florence ; where he finished, in January, 1788, his inglos 
rious career, as James the Second had done in 1701, at the palace 
of St. Germain, in the vicinity of Paris.’ 


For obvious reasons, we wish to abstain from touching on 


those points of narrative for which Sir N. Wraxall has already 
been blamed by our brother-journalists ; and, as he has stated 
in his preface that he endeavoured to correct the errors of 
the first edition by a careful revision of his work for the pre- 
sent, we hoped to have found no necessity for renewing old 
griefs: but really the Baronet’s chief care seems to have ‘been 
to keep clear of the Court of King’s Bench. Where a poli- 
tical character obnoxious to him can be attacked with im- 
punity, he perseveres in the task. ‘The generous disposition 
and placabiiity of Mr. Fox, his powerful eloquence, g gigantic 
talents, and various acquirements, are qualities kindly con- 
ceded: but to depict him in his private and political character, 
Sir Nathaniel can find no colours sufficiently dark for the 
pencil. He is the favourite object of detraction and mis- 
representation. A comparison is attempted to be drawn be- 


tween the eloquence of Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, when they 
were politically united : 


‘ 1781. December. — Though Fox and Pitt seemed at this time 
to act in perfect political union, yet no man who attentively cons 
silered the different spirit which animated their speeches, when- 
ever the sovereign became indirectly the subject of their ani- 
madversion, could fail to remark their widely dissimilar line of 
conduct. Fox, whether he was impelled by his consciousness 
that the King’s moral repugnance to many’parts of his private 
character, and to the irregularities of his life, imposed insur- 
mountable obstacles to his ever attaining the royal favour; or 
whether, having already offended in his political capacity, beyond 
the hope of pardon, he relied solely on his own talents, aided by 
party, to force his way into the cabinet, and to maintain himself in 
that situation ;— which ever of these motives principally actuated 
him, it is indisputable that in all his allusions to the King, although 
he might affect to shelter himself under the forms of parliamentary 
language, yet Fox always chose to consider him as animated by 
passions and sentiments unbecoming his station, as well as incom- 
patible with the benignity which constitutes the most enviable 
attribute of royalty. Fox designated or characterized him, in 
fact, as under the dominion of resentment ; unfeeling, implacable, 
and only satiated by the continuance of war against his former 
subjects. In a word, like James the Second, rather than William 
the Third, more as a tyrant and an oppressor, than as the head 
of a free country, the guardian of a limited constitution. 

* On the first day of the session, when an address to the crown 
Was proposed by the Honorable Mr. Charles George Perceval, 
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now Lord Arden; ‘‘ Those,” said Fox, ‘‘ who are ignorant of the 
character of the Prince whose speech we have just heard, might 
be induced to consider him as an unfeeling despot, exulting in the 
horrid sacrifice of the liberty and the lives of his people. The 
speech itself, divested of the disguise of royal forms, can only 
mean, * Our losses in America have been most calamitous. The 
blood of my subjects has flowed in copious streams, throughout 
every part of that continent. The treasures of Great Britain have 
been wantonly lavished ; while the load of taxes imposed on an over- 
burthened country is become intolerable. Yet will I continue to 
tax you to the last shilling. When, by Lord Cornwallis’s surrender, 
all hopes of victory are for ever extinct, and a further continuance 
of hostilities can only accelerate the ruin of the British empire, I 
prohibit you from thinking of peace. My rage for conquest is un- 
quenched, and my revenge unsated: nor can any thing except 
the total subjugation of my revolted American subjects allay my 
animosity.’ ”” When we consider the severity and acrimony of 
these personal imputations, we cannot wonder that they excited 
corresponding sensations of resentment in the royal bosom. What 
accusations more wounding could we frame, what motives of ac- 
tion more atrocious could we suppose, and what language more 
abhorrent to our feelings, could we have attributed to that monster, 
whose crimes so long desolated France and Europe, than are here 
supposed to animate George the Third !’ 


In the next page, the author says, Mr. Pitt, on the con- 
trary, with whatever indignation animated against- the mea- 
sures or the ministers, always personally spared the sovereign, 
and ‘ with consummate ability’ separated the King from his 
weak or evil counsellors; thus implying or insinuating that 
Mr. Fox did not personally spare his sovereign. The ‘ con- 
summate ability’ of separating the King from his counsellors 
is so commonly displayed by all opposition-speakers on similar 
occasions, that it is rather extraordinary to see the author 
insinuating, by the contrasted portraits here drawn, that 
Mr. Fox in tke speech in question did personally attack the 
sovereign whose character was, in mercy, spared by Mr. Pitt. 
Sir Nathaniel is at liberty to enjoy and to promulgate his own 
opinion of Mr. Fox, but let him not attempt to support it by 
culling partial extracts from his speeches, unaccompanied by 
the context. This splendid specimen of oratory will be found 
in the first volume of Lord Erskine’s edition of Mr. Fox’s 
speeches, p.421.; and, to shew the misrepresentation which 
the memorialist has given of this speech, we shall copy one 
or two sentences from its exordium. 


‘‘ There never was any moment when it was so necessary for 
him to take notice that the speech from the throne was not to be 
considered as the speech of the King but of his ministers. He must 
pause on the audacity of them, for he could give it no gentler 
term, 
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term, in putting such language into the mouth of the sovereign. 
If men were unacquainted with the nature of our constitution, 
and knew not that the speech was contrived by a cabinet-council, 
what would they pronounce the present speech from the throne to 
be! What, but that it was the speech of some arbitrary, despotic, 
hard-hearted, and unfeeling monarch, who having involved the 
slaves, his subjects, in a ruinous and unnatural war, to glut his en- 
mity, or to satiate his revenge, was determined to persevere in 
spite of calamity and even of fate.’? — * It spoke exactly this lan- 
guage, * Much has been lost, much blood, much treasure squan- 
dered, the burdens of my people are intolerable, but my passions 
are yet ungratified, my object of subjugation and of revenge yet 
unfulfilled, and therefore I am determined to persevere.’ This 
was the language, and for this language ministers were answerable ; 
men who had brought us,” &c. &c. 


By garbling this paragraph, and cage. out the hypothe- 
tical part, Sir Nathaniel has certainly exhibited some if not 
< consummate ability’ in the art of misrepresentation. 

Another instance occurs a few pages farther on. Mr. Fox, in 
his reply to Mr. Welbore Ellis, who, just at the close of the 
American war, had accepted the office of Secretary of State 
when vacated by Lord Sackville, observed thathe “had at length 
ascertained who was that evil spirit which produced all our 
calamities: it was a person higher than the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, who was only his puppet, and acted as he was told, 
The right honourable gentleman (Mr. Ellis) had spoken out, 
and he would take the word of @ principal: the other persons on 
the same bench, though ostensible ministers, were only a 
secondary kind of beings compared to him. That infernal 
spirit that really ruled and had so nearly ruined the country, 
which was much greater though not so visible as ministers, 
had spoken through the right honourable geutleman’s mouth,” 
&c. &c. Sir Nathaniel fills up all these inuendoes, and asserts 
that Mr. Fox was obviously shadowing out the person of his 
sovereign : — but let Mr. Fox be his own interpreter. The 
address was carried, and, when the Speaker brought down to 
the House his Majesty’s reply, Mr. Fox said; “ His Majesty, 
he sincerely believed, wished to conclude peace with America, 
but his ministers undoubtedly meant no such thing, for their 
language was different.” — “ He was careful to distinguish 
between the obligation that was due to his Majesty personally 
for the grace of his answer, (and he sincerely believed that his 
Majesty was, in his royal mind, most graciously disposed to 
restore the blessings of peace to his unhappy people,) and those 
ministers who wished to make the crown follow a plan of 
conduct directly opposite to the advice of his faithful Com- 
mons.” Mr. Fox then alluded to the disclosure made by the new 
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Secretary, Mr. Ellis, in the former debate, which indicated 
the existence of the secret influence that was the infernal 
spirit which he had so indignantly reprobated. — If another 
commentary be wanted to explain Mr. Fox’s expression, and 
to shew that it was the secret influence which he denominated 
“ the infernal spirit” that had ruined the country, and not 
the sovereign himself, as Sir Nathaniel asserts, it may be 
found in other speeches of the time. On the very night of 
Lord North’sresignation, Mr. Powis said; * If, by Monday next, 
every atom of the present administration, hose ministers who are 
behind the curtain as well as the ostensible men, the invisible 
as well as the visible agents who have so long governed and 
precipitated to the verge of destruction this country, are not 
swept away, then I shall,” &c. On Mr. Burke's celebrated 
bill for retrenchment, both he and Mr. Powis, who seconded 
the motion, deprecrated the existence of a secret influence, as 
the infernal spirit which had so long alienated the people from 
their sovereign ; and Mr. Burke congratulated the House and 
the country, “ that the auspicious moment had at length 
arrived, when his Majesty, Jéberated from the secret and per- 
nicious counsel which interposed between him and his subjects, 
now addressed them in the pure and rich benevolence of his 
own heart.” 

Sir N. Wraxall has, we think, correctly enumerated many of 
the most efficient causes of the unpopularity of the late reign, 
during the first five-and-twenty years. The confined plan of 
the King’s education, and the almost cloistered seclusion from 
that intercourse with his future subjects which, by calling his 
talents into action and displaying his virtues, would have en- 
deared him to their affections, not only threw a cold and 
gloomy reserve over his carriage and deportment, but gave 
an entire ascendancy to the few individuals who formed the 
narrow circle within which he moved; and from which a long 
time passed before, and even then with reluctance, he was ever 
emancipated. The selection of Lord Bute as his principal 
adviser and minister, to the exclusion of Mr. Pitt, was like- 
wise as singularly hostile to his popularity as it was injurious to 
the national interest. Perhaps no minister or favourite of the 
Crown ever exercised his authority with more pride, insolence, 
and insincerity than Lord Bute; nor was he by any means 
exempt from the suspicion of having made his situation sub- 
servient to the purposes of private emolument. Sir N. Wraxall 
has been * called to order” for his opinion that this minister 
received money from the French court for aiding to effect the 
peace of 1763. Yet we think that he is justified in this opinion ; 
and, since he has not stated his case so stronglyas he — 
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done, we shall subjoin the ground on which our own judgment 
has been formed. To say nothing of the enormous wealth 
which Lord Bute displayed, or of the general but vague in- 
sinuations which were urged against him during his adminis- 
tration *, it was concerning this peace that Lord Chatham 
asserted in the House of Lords, seven years afterward, 
that “the court of Turin sold England to France.” ‘The 
papers presented at the bar of the House of Commons by 
Dr. Musgrave, being the information laid before Lord Halifax 
for the purpose of instituting an inquiry, together with the 
Doctor’s subsequent examination, although voted “frivolous,” 
are likewise well known to have left an indelible impression on 
the public mind. Lord Bute’s. ministry terminated with the 
peace of 1763: a negotiation having been opened in the year 
before with the court of Turin, soliciting its interest with the 
house of Bourbon to induce it to repose the utmost confidence 
in the pacific disposition of the British cabinet ; and at the same. 
time requesting his Sardinian Majesty to become the mediator 
and umpire in all points of dispute between the parties. ‘The 
ministers of the court of Turin received favours, that is to say, 
were bribed, on both sides, for their good services; and the 
British court gratified the Sardinian ambassador, the Count 
de Viry, with an annual pension of a thousand pounds on Ire- 
land for thirty-one years, under the fictitious name of George 
Charles, Esq.; a fact which was first disclosed in the Irish 
House by Mr. Sexton Pery in 1763. ‘To negotiate this peace, 
the Duke of Bedford set out for Paris on the 5th of September, 
1762, with full powers: but, a few hours after his arrival at 
Calais, he received dispatches by a messenger limiting those 
powers. Qn the 29th, news arrived in England of the capture 
of the Havannah; the negotiation was now nearly concluded, 
and the preliminaries would have been signed in a few days: 
but such extraordinary anxiety did Lord Bute evince lest any 
thing should embarrass or postpone the negotiation, that he 
had the indiscretion to propose that the peace should be con- 
cluded on the same terms which had been settled before the 
news of this event arrived, without any other mention of the 
Havannah than as one of the places to be restored! Mr. 
Grenville insisted on demanding, as an equivalent, either the 
entire property of Jutacan and Florida, or the islands of 
St. Lucia and Porto Rico: but Lord Bute still adhered to his 
first proposition; and Mr. Grenville, ashamed of the trans- 
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action, immediately resigned his place us Secretary of State. 
Lord Egremont strongly remonstrated for an equivalent, and 
the minister was at length compelled to send instructions to 
the British ambassador to demand Florida: the Duke of 
Bedford, who knew of the division in the cabinet, and was 
entirely of Mr. Grenville’s opinion, added Porto Rico to his 
demand; while Lord Bute and the Sardinian minister in 
London settled. it for Florida only. The cession of Florida 
was made without the least hesitation by the French court: 
‘but some objection being urged against that of Porto Rico, it 
was agreed to send a messenger to Madrid, and fourteen days 
were allowed for his return. Before these fourteen days had 
expired, however, the Duke of Bedford received positive 
instructions to sign the preliminaries; and, two days after 
they were signed, the messenger returned. It might well be 
suspected, then, that Spain purchased the retention of this 
island; and it was believed that the sudden resignation of 
Lord Bute in April, 1763, was occasioned by the junction of Mr. 
Grenville and the Duke of Bedford, and by the menaces which 
they held out against him respecting this negotiation. It was, 
moreover, thought that he compounded for his impunity by an 
abandonment of office to the Duke and his friends. * 

We may feel some curiosity to know howsuch a peace as that 
of Fontainebleau could ever obtain the sanction and fiat of par- 
liament: it is a natural curiosity; and the gratification of it 
discloses a secret worth knowing. 


¢ John Ross Mackay, who had been private secretary to the 
Earl of Bute, and afterwards, during seventeen years, was trea- 
surer of the Ordnance, a man with whom I was personally ac- 
quainted, frequently avowed the fact. He lived to a very advanced 
age, sat in several parliaments, and only died, I believe, in 1796. 
A gentleman of high professional rank, and of unimpeached 
veracity, who is still alive, told me, that dining at the late Earl 
of Besborough’s, in Cavendish Square, in the year 1790, where 
only four persons were present, including himself; Ross Mackay, 
who was one of the number, gave them the most ample information 
upon this subject. Lord Besborough having called, after dinner, 
for a bottle of excellent Champagne, a wine to which Mackay was 
partial, and the conversation accidentally turning on the means of 
overning the House of Commons, Mackay said, that ** money 
eahd, after all, the only effectual and certain method.” ¢ The 
peace of 1763,”’ continued he, * was carried through and approved 
by a pecuniary distribution. Nothing else could have surmounted 
the difficulty. I was, myself, the channel through which the 
money passed. With my own hand I secured above one hundred 
and twenty votes on that most important question to ministers. 
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Eighty thousand pounds were set apart for the purpose. Forty 
members of the House of Commons received from me a thousand 
pounds each. To eighty others, I paid five hundred pounds 
apiece.” Mackay afterwards confirmed more than once this fact, 
to the gentleman above mentioned, who related it to me. He 
added that Lord Besborough appeared, himself, so sensible of 
the} imprudence, as well as impropriety of the avowal made by 
Mackay, at his table, that his Lordship sent to him, and to the 
fourth person who had been present on the occasion, (the late 
Reverend Mr. Dutens,) next morning, to entreat of them, on no 
account to divulge it during Mackay’s life. What attestation so 
strong of the truth of this annecdote can be produced, as the 
testimony of the late Bishop of Llandaff! He expressly informs 
us, in the ** Anecdotes” of his life, just published, that the Earl 
of Shelburne, then first minister, assured him on the ryth of 
February, 1783, that * he,” Lord Shelburne, “ well knew, above 
sixty thousand pounds had been expended, (among the members 
of the House of Commons,) in procuring an approbation of the 
peace of 1763.’ 


Certain anecdotes are on record, which must have destroyed 
all confidence in the political declarations of Lord Bute. In 
the year 1761, Mr. Pitt, who was at that time in administration 
with him, discovered that a treaty had been commenced be- 
tween the courts of France and Spain, which was completed 
in what is commonly called “ the Family-Compact.” Mr. 
Pitt had obtained a copy of this treaty of alliance, and com- 
municated to the cabinet his intention of recalling Lord 
Bristol, the British ambassador at Madrid, and of attacking 
Spain; grounding his resolution, not on what that court had 
said or might say, but on what it had actually done. Lord 
Bute opposed this measure, and the majority of the cabinet 
agreed with him: but Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple transmitted 
a written statement of the affair to his Majesty ; he rejected 
their written advice; and they accordingly resigned. On the 
6th of November following, Lord ‘Temple stated in the House 
of Lords that * the ities which they had given to his 
Majesty was not founded upon suspicion only, but upon 
positive and authentic information of a treaty of alliance 
being signed between France and Spain :” — when Lord Bute 
rose, and pronounced these remarkable words: ** My Lords, I 
affirm, upon my honour, that there was no intelligence of such a 
fact, so constituted, at such atime.” This brought up Lord 
Temple again, who affirmed also, upon his honour, that there 
was intelligence of the highest moment; that he was not at 
liberty to publish that intelligence in the House, but would 
refresh his Lordship’s memory in private ;’— at the same 
time beckoning Lord Bute out of the House, when, on his 
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memory being refreshed, he found himself under the neces- 
sity of acknowleging that he recollected the circumstance. 
Another instance occurred, on the proposed extension of the 
Excise Laws to cyder and perry in 1763. ‘The city of London 
having resolved to petition the King against the bill, Lord 
Bute sent his confidential secretary, Mr. Jenkinson, to Sir 
James Hodges, who was town-clerk, desiring to see him 
the next morning on very particular business. ‘The Minister 
requested Sir James in the most pressing manner to acquaint 
the gentlemen of the city-committec, that, if they would not 
persist in presenting this intended petition to the King, he 
would engage to obtain a repeal of the act in the next session. 
The committee treated his assurance with contempt, and pre- 
sented their petition. Lord Temple likewise presented from 
them another petition to the House of Lords, and very natu- 
rally, in the course of his speech, adverted to the circum- 
stance of Lord Bute’s tampering with the city-committee: 
when Lord Bute rose, and with equal effrontery and coarse- 
ness assured the House “ that the whole was a factious lie.” 
The Corporation of London immediately assembled to inquire 
into the conduct of the town-clerk, who narrated every cir- 
cumstance of the transaction, and concluded by a voluntary 
offer to verify his narrative on oath; leaving the lie to rest 
where it might. | 

Having related these anecdotes in confirmation of Sir N. 
Wraxall’s character of Lord Bute, it is with pleasure we are 
enabled to add that, whatever might be the political delin- 
quencies of that nobleman, he employed the long period of 
his retirement in the exercise of private virtues, and in literary 
and scientific pursuits. Monsieur Dutens, in his memoirs, 
says of him “ that he was generous without ostentation, and 
gave away large sums privately. He employed me to assist 
industrious artists who might be saved from ruin by a little 
sum given in the moment of want; and I have been many 
times employed by him to visit the prisons in order to release 
insolvent debtors, who never knew their benefactor. I had 
the assistance of the chaplain to distribute properly the money 
with which I was charged. . Lord Bute required my secrecy, 
and I never spoke of it till after his death.” It is truly gra- 
tifying to see recorded, from such authority, these unosten- 
tatious and unequivocal traits of humanity and benevolence. 

The obstinate and disgraceful persecution of Wilkes, — 
of whom Junius contemptuously but justly said, ‘ the gentle 
breath of peace would leave him on the surface, neglected 
and unremoved, — it is only the tempest that lifts him from 
his place,” — and the arbitrary and unconstitutional exercise 
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of general warrants, — added to the discontent which Lord 
Bute’s measures had produced throughout the nation. The 
fate of Corsica, abandoned to the grasp of France; the non- 
payment of the Manilla ransom; the insult offered to the 
British flag by the Spaniards in consequence of our taking 
possession of the Falkland islands; and, lastly, the persever- 
ance in hostilities against the American colonies, long after all 
rational hope of conquest had become extinct; these events 
tended not to Jessen the unpopularity of the King, ‘* nor could 
his virtues e’en prevail” against the general sentiment. 

Sir Nathaniel is perpetually aiming his lance at Mr. Fox: 
whose coalition with Lord North is, of course, a glorious 
subject for invective against his Lordship also. 


‘ Lord North’s junction with the party which had so long op- 
posed him, has always appeared to me to admit of much more 
palliation in every point of view, than the conduct of Fox and his 
adherents. The former nobleman, by no means in very affluent 
ch cumstances, encumbered with a numerous family, saw himself 
proscribed and excluded from the cabinet, for having unsuccess- 
fully maintained the prerogative of the crown, and the supremacy 
of parliament, against the American insurgents. In this situation, 
unprotected by the sovereign, who was unable to extend an 
assistance to him, and unpopular with the nation, because he had 
been unsuccessful, Fox opened his arms, and offered him an 
alliance. Was he bound to reject it, and thus pass a sentence of 
political exclusion on himself? But, even if he had so done, worse 
evils presented themselves in prospect. A union between Fox and 
Pitt, if it had taken place, would have eventually produced, in all 
probability, his own impeachment, and that of other members of 
his cabinet. Nor could he have found any effectual security from 
such a prosecution, either in the royal authority, in the adherence 
of the House of Commons, or in the affection of the country. 
He might have been made the victim and the sacrifice, for the loss 
of empire ; for the disgraces, defeats, capitulations, and ruinous 
expenditure, of an unfortunate war. Fox and Burke had a 
hundred times menaced him with the block. Pitt, who, it was 
evident, entertained similar opinions respecting his administration, 
did not at all conceal them.’ 


We had hoped to find this disgraceful passage expunged. 
Lord North, one of the most disinterested of mev, was the 
last to have been influenced by the mercenary-and coward] 
motives here assigned to him; and the fact itself of his 
not being in affluent circumstances is a proof of it. As to 
his personal apprehension of impeachment, Sir N. Wraxall 
has wiped off the poison from his own arrow, by an ex- 
tract from one of Lord North’s speeches when he was out of 
office. Had such a defiance been uttered when he was prime 
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minister, we should have Gonsidered it as a mere bravado: 
but it was part of a reply to Mr. Pitt, then in administration 
with Lord Shelburne, (who had not yet resigned,) and Sir Na- 
thaniel has obligingly furnished us with the following passage 
to stultify his own charge: 


« «“ The last speaker,” observed he, ‘‘ whose amazing eloquence 
has so deeply impressed and affected every person in this albus, 
does me the honour to select me as the object of his thunder. 
And it constitutes no slender presumption of my innocence, that 
I have heard him thunder without experiencing any dismay. I 
have even listened to his thunder with equal astonishment and 
delight. But, I call on him, and on every individual who hears 
me, to attest my declaration, that I have never abandoned in a 
single instance, my character, my connexions, or my political 
principles. I have been, and I am ready to meet, without sub- 
terfuge or evasion, the most scrupulous enquiry into every action 
of my life. Iam ready, even at this instant, to stand forth, and 
to bid defiance to every species of investigation. Conscious of 
my rectitude of intention, I labour under no apprehension, either 
of incurring censure, or of deserving punishment.” Then allud- 
ing to his junction with Fox, after having spoken of his abilities, 
in terms of the warmest panegyric, Lord North added, “ It is 
true that during my administration, when I was vilified and abused, 
as every unfortunate minister must be, he often ran me hard, and 
made me the object of his severe animadversion. But, however 
deficient in capacity may have been my official conduct, I trust it 
will be admitted that I never wanted zeal to promote the true 
interests of my country, according to my conception of them. 
And notwithstanding the asperity with which he frequently treated 
me, as well as my measures, I do not recollect his ever charging 
me with the direct want of integrity. I know his temper to be 
warm ; but, he is of a generous nature, open, sincere, and manly. 
While I admire the vast extent of his mind, I can rely with secu- 
rity on the goodness of his heart. And our principles, which 
were adverse, being now congenial, we shall unite all our energies 
in the cause of Great Britain.” ’ 


However unpopular was this coalition, it has by many been 
deemed not only defensible, but necessary for the country at 
the time. The most objectionable part of Mr. Fox’s conduct, 
and which brought on the coalition itself so much obloquy, 
was the personal asperity of language which had been used, 
and the previous exasperation which had existed, between the 
parties. It is an admirable maxim to behave towards an 
enemy as if he might one day become your friend. Although 
in the vehemence of debate, and when the existence of his 
country was at stake, Mr. Fox did not measure his parlia- 
mentary language by this maxim, he was always placable in 
his cnmities, and gave the stamp of immortality only to his 
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friendships. ‘The American war formed the great cause of 
animosity between these statesmen, who possessed in common 
many of the finest and most engaging qualities of human 
nature. ‘The war having ceased, they buried their antient 
hostilities, and raised this coalition as a monument over the 
grave which inclosed them. To discuss the question in all 
its bearings would occupy more space and time than we can 
afford. 

Resolved at all events to find fault with every action of 
Mr. Fox’s political life, Sir Nathaniel entangles himself in 
inconsistencies: he quarrels with Mr. Fox’s restless ambition 
and desire of power, as exemplified in forcing himself into 
office, and entering the cabinet by storm; and almost in the 
same breath, he censures him for suffering rivality, party- 
feelings, and personal aversions to goad him to retire from the 
sweets of office, and from the gratification of that love of power 
and ambition which is charged against him; yielding up the 
cabinet which he had stormed without even the decent form- 
ality of a siege! Again, he quarrels with him for his ardour 
in supporting the popular privileges while in opposition, and 
seems to feel some surprize and displeasure that he never 
apostatized when he came into power. Still this is not all: 
Sir Nathaniel will occasionally assign motives for the conduct 
of political men, and fancies that he can fathom the deep 
capacious minds of Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt! He thinks that 
Mr. Pitt ‘ received from nature’ a greater mixture of repub- 
lican spirit than Mr. Fox, but that royal favour and employ- 
ments softened its asperity ; and he is likewise of opinion that 
the latter, if he had been confirmed in office, and acceptable 
to the sovereign, would have steadily repressed ‘all democra~ 
tic innovations :’ a phrase studiously vague, though not un- 
meaning, for the insinuation is palpable. Mr. Fox never 
encouraged, when out of office, any ‘democratic innovations’ 
unknown to the constitution, or which had a tendency to de- 
stroy the antient and salutary equilibrium of its powers; nor 
did he, when in office, endeavour to repress any ‘ democratic 
innovation’ which had a tendency to adjust and restore its 
interrupted balance. When in the zenith of his power, 
Mr. Fox supported the motion of Mr. Pitt, when out of office 
and in opposition, for a reform in parliament. 

These Memoirs are carried down to the spring of 1783, 
when the King had ‘ escaped from the captivity of his minis- 
terial jailors,’ to use the expression of this writer ;— when 
Mr. Pitt had triumphed over the Coalition, had seen Mr, Fox’s 
India-bill thrown out, and had introduced his own. Here 
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Sir N. Be reposes under the shade of the victor’s laurel, — 

“ vost tot naufragia, tutus.” 

The Coalition gave a legitimate accession of strength to 
the representatives of the paople, and therefore, perhaps, may 
be termed by Sir Nathaniel ‘a democratic innovation.’ The 
King dismissed his obnoxious ministers, and replaced them 
with others more plastic to his wishes: but he rejected them 
while they enjoyed the confidence of the House of Commons, 
as he retained their successors who did not possess it; for the 
strength of the Coalition remained unabated, and shewed it- 
self in constant ‘and very formidable majorities, long after its 
members left his Majesty’s service. 

We shall excite the astonishment, perhaps, if not the wrath 
of the worthy Baronet, in adding that, if any single act in 
Mr. Fox’s political life intitled him above all others to the 
pre-eminent gratitude of his countrymen, it was his Jndia- 
bill: —that bill which, to the disgrace of one part of the 
British legislature, was thrown out in the House of Lords by 
one of the most barefaced instances of political tergiversation 
and profligacy on record. It is well known that, pending 
the discussion on the bill, his Majesty ordered Lord Temple 
to attend him in his closet; that he expressed to him his 
disapprobation of the India-bill, and authorized him to declare 
the same to such persons as he might chuse; and that a writ- 
ten note was put into his Lordship’ s hand, in which his 
Majesty declared, “* That he should deem those who should 
vote for it not only not his friends but his enemies; and that 
if he (Lord Temple) could put this in stronger words, he had 
full authority to do so.” In consequence of this direct inter- 
ference of the Crown with the proceedings of parliament, sub- 
versive of its privileges, and hostile to the principles of the 
constitution, the bill was rejected by the Lords, (Dec. 17.1783,) 
on a division of 95 to 76. Such was the extent of the in- 
fluence exerted, that several peers, those particularly in office 
about the King’s person — the bed-chamber janissaries, as 
Mr. George Grenville called them, on experiencing a similar 
treachery, — who had not only given the Minister ‘their pro- 
mises of support, but had absolutely intrusted their proxies to 
him in the morning, withdrew them on the same day, a few 
hours before the House met! The object of the bill itself 
was to dissolve the Company at the expiration of its charter; 
vesting the patronage of India in commissioners, to be elected 
by the House of Commons for a term of four years. Mr. Pitt’s 
bill left the charter untouched, and the commercial concerns 
of this mighty corporation of merchants under the sole manage- 
ment of the proprietors themselves, and the Directors of their 
choice. 
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choice. Mr. Fox would have done that, five-and-thirty years 
ago, which it has since been found necessary to do partially ; 
he would have thrown open the trade, to the incalculable ad- 
vantage of the mercantile interest of this country; and he 
would have conferred the patronage on the representatives of 
the people. Mr. Pitt shut out the mercantile interest from 
the advantages of an open trade, and, through the Board of 
Controul, conferred the patronage on the Crown. 

It is requisite for us, however, to close this article. The 
who seek a gossiping book of anecdotes will find abundant 
gratification in the pages before us: but they who expect to find 
a calm philosophical review of the transactions recorded, or a 
dispassionate and impartial appreciation of the political cha- 
racters introduced, will be disappointed. 





Art. VIII. A Queen's Ng 8vo. pp. 83. 5s. sewed. 
Stodart. 1820. 


‘¢ Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
Thou com’st in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee.” 


LTHOUGH the “ intents” of this pamphlet certainly are 
not * wicked,” its **shape” was so ** questionable” that 

we had designed not to ‘ speak to it,” while we supposed it 
to be a mere ephemeral catchpenny, neither calculated by its 
own merits to require our notice, nor adapted to inform us 
on a subject on which, indeed, in any case it could not be- 
come us to speak out, especially at the present juncture. A 


-moment’s inspection, however, convinced us that this poem 


was not the production of a common pen, though it could 
not be supposed to proceed from the source which its title in- 
dicates, and, published before the return to England of 
its illustrious’ object. We have heard it positively asserted 
that to a celebrated, and now titled, northern poet we are in- 
debted for this composition; and that it was even written 
under the sanction of another illustrious personage, the last 
in the kingdom, perhaps, whom the public would suppose to 
have been in the privy council of the author. ‘True it is that 
considerable management has been exerted, by which, zz 
paris, such a circumstance does nut appear an improbable 
conjecture: but zm others, we think, such an hypothesis still 
wears that semblance. We have not the opportunity of actu- 
ally deciding the matter, but shall leave it to the determin- 
ation of time; while we enable the reader to form some judg- 
ment respecting it by the quotation of a few passages. a 
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A Queen’s Appeal. 


The poem, which supposes the distinguished female in 
question to speak, traces her fortunes and thoughts from the 
time at which she was destined to be the bride of the heir- 
apparent to the throne of England, through the unpropitious 
circumstances which attended that union; it then becomes a 
record of her travels on the Continent, introduces the 
deplorable loss of her daughter, and concludes with alluding 
to her return to ee country. 

In speaking of the proposed marriage, the bridegroom is 
thus leudatorily described : - a 


T 


~ 


For whom her greenest palms the historic muse hath twin’d’ — 


H 


4 





Well I remember, to my father’s court 

As Europe’s worth, and rank, and talents came, 
Whoe’er of oa and princes made report, 

Would England’s Prince the pride of all proclaim. 
How dear to me then seemed a cousin’s name, 

Or aught that spoke me of a kindred race, 

As I have mark’d the stranger pause to frame 

His speech with words, that worthily might trace 
hat high and generous mind, clear wit, and manly grace !’ — 


But my young heart —I will not blush to own 
The thoughts that shame not me, if now confest — 
Dwelt most with him that might adorn a throne, 
Him that imagination long had drest 

With all that may embellish nature best : 

Lavish’d on whom alone I looked to find, 

All that hath given immortal praise to rest 

On those, the brightest names of human kind, 


Need I relate how soon was overcast 

The sun, whose beam to every joy of mine 

Its life and very essence gave ? — how pass’d 
Those rainbow hues, that make our day so fine, 
When youth’s fond eyes run o’er the sapphirine, 
Peopling with painted clouds Heaven’s lofty cope ? 
How I was forced, reluctant, to resign 

Those brilliant ever-changing hues, which Hope 
eld to my raptured sight in her kaleidoscope ?’ — 


If marriage-vows were hateful to that soul, 

If all a nation’s prayers were poured in vain ; 
If a fond father’s provident controul 

Seemed but employed to forge for thee a chain, 
Tho’ borne, yet only borne in high disdain ; 

I joined no plot against thy liberty ; 

But rather of the fortune may complain, 

That gave my days a partner, who in me 


The instrument or cause of forced restraint will see.? — 





¢ I thought 
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« I thought, and, looking back, still think it much, 
| That I, a heart, which I might justly deem 

Unparagon’d on earth, should hope to touch. 

But I was young; and woman loves to dream 

Of what is fair, tho’ difficult it seem. 

And woman's pride forbade me to despair 

Of winning from a husband that esteem 

Which I must win, or on my forehead bear, 
Even in a rightful crown, a sign of deeper care.’ — 


‘ All that I heard compelled me to believe’ 
That every female eye on thihe was turned. 
What of thy taste was known I would receive : 
And best I thought from woman might be learned 
What best by woman’s eye is aye discerned. 
Some questions I proposed ; nor in them thought 
One woman’s heart, save mine, could be concerned ; 
Nor knew that woman’s heart could e’er be fraught 
With wickedness like that which all my griefs hath wrought.” 


The arts of this female are then delineated, and let our 
readers judge who it is that thus involuntarily sits for her 
picture : 


‘ She had —I mean the source of all my woe — 
The soft persuasive voice, the manners bland, 
The insinuating smile, that those who know, 
Tho’ false they know them, scarcely can withstand. 
Even I, her victim — tho’ the withering brand 
She lighted first, hath left within my heart 
Some fires, to tell me of her treacherous hand — 
Even I must own, that more accomplished art, 

Or fairer in display, ne’er acted fiendish part. 


‘ Well could she read the human heart, and well 
Had studied that, on whose approval hung 
The dearest hopes that e’er in mine might dwell. 
She knew if bitter thoughts in secret stung 
The breast, whose cold consent perchance was wrung 
By hard necessity, to bear the yoke, 
Against whose weight the indignant spirit sprung : 
And hers were all the arts that might provoke 
The pride of such a breast, and skill those arts to cloke. 


« And all the nicest shades of taste she knew, 
Important but to a fastidious mind ; 
The little discrepancies, marked by few, 
To which but fewer still have e’er assigned 
Their influence on the lot of womankind ; 
The slight varieties of tone that jar 
Most harshly, where the sense is most refined ; 
Even as a chord’s least imperfections war 

On ears most delicate, and all their pleasure mar.’ 


This 
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This lady, we are told, was of ‘ high rank,’ and is now 


« And herI need not name. Yet did I so, 

I should not yield my voice to passion’s swell. 
No thoughts of her, since what she is I know, 
Arise, but such as fitly I can quell. 

And yet I need not name her: thou full well, 


With all thy realm of England, knowest the name _ 


Of her whose perfect lineaments will dwell 
Embalmed in all the odours of her fame, 
Where Joathly chambers line the pyramids of shame.’ 


dead. We are then informed that ‘another treacherous 
woman was misplanted in the way :’ 


This portrait, also, is continued at greater length: but we 


must refrain, and pass to the continental tour. 
The situation of Naples is thus correctly depicted : 


¢ It is a glorious sight on which the eye 

- Looks from the city down, when o’er the bay 

Soft in the azure of the clear blue sky, 

Rides in his cloudless path the Orb of day, 

And the white sails are glancing in his ray ; 

While o’er the domes along the shore that sweep 
Rises Posilipo for ever gay ; 

And Capri’s cliffs stretch forth, as if to keep 

The calm of such a scene, and check the ruder deep. 


‘ And sweetly the delicious atmosphere 

O’er the magnificent and varied scene 

Its charm diffuses: soft at once and clear, 
Villas, and forts, and palaces are seen, 

With gentle swell or precipice between ; 

And piney steeps, and rugged cliffs with grove 
And forest graced, and slopes in winter green : 
Below, the waves with beauteous isles ; above, 


Vesuvio’s blackened brows, that but the whole improve.’ 


We are thus beautifully introduced to the well known 


Como: 


¢ Ye verdant hills that rise o’er Como’s towers, 
And in the Larian lake’s expanse so clear 


Glass your high brows! with you more tranquil hours 


I hoped to pass, where nothing insincere, 
Constrained, or courtly hollow might appear. 

I sought you with such keen impatient haste 

As speeds the thirsty traveller, when near 

He thinks the pool upon the burning waste, 
And presses panting on, the cooling wave to taste. 


‘ He presses panting on — the Siraub feeds, 
Spread forth illusively, his eager eyes ; 

Still farther ’mid the desart’s horrors leads ; 
And when attained it seems, for ever flies ; 
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And the hot sand stretched out around him lies 
Immeasureably wide. So fled from me 
The phantoms in the desart heart that rise : 
And rise they will, upon the dreariest sea 

Of the soul’s waste, the heart’s Mirage to be.’ 


The visit to Elba causes the following mention of the per- 
son whose extraordinary fate has given more attraction to 
that little isle, than even its own magnetic coast possesses ; and 
we cannot but rank these stanzas among the strongest ob- 
jections to the supposition respecting the source and origin of 
this poem, to which we have already alluded. Indeed, the 
whole of the travelling scenery of it has always, we appre- 
hend, been beyond the ken of the alleged writer. 


‘ And as I look on the recorded file 
Of names that tell me where my feet have been, 
Elba! while I pause about thine isle, 
And him who round his movements the most mean 
The eyes and thoughts of sovereigns could convene — 
The comet of our skies. Too much his power 
Hath harmed my house, that I should now malign 
His worst of acts, and join the herd that shower 
Abuse on him they feared, while his the ruling hour. 


‘ They flattered, worshipped him, even as a God, 
Whom now as fortune’s fool they basely mock : 

- And once again would crouch before his nod, 
If Fortune, oft his friend, should now unlock 
The guarded barriers of Saint Helen’s rock. 
How would strange rumours shake the heart of king! 
How would wild spirits round his standard flock! 
How would the lilies stoop, as on the wing, 

His bees came high in air, like locusts mustering,’ — 


* Powerful he was; not great: and mighty power — 
That is his chiefest glory — threw him down 
From the vast height from which, as from a tower, 
He traced his sallies on each neighbouring crown. 
Nor is it now the least of his renown 
That some who placed him whence he never more 
Shall burst, they trust, to scare them with his frown, 
Know all that infants feel, who pass before 

The captive lion’s cage, and tremble at his roar’ — 


We may add the spirit in which the Bourbon family are 
introduced, as another objection to the conjecture before 
mentioned. ‘The high boasts of England’s glory are asserted, 
but not for her warlike deeds : 


‘ Not that in that great day in which the world, 
As to the fight of eagles in the sun, 
Upturned to the vast war its gaze, you hurled 
The selfish tyrant from his throne, and won 
Sway 
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Sway for the lilies, that nor toiled nor spun, 

Right glad that any hands for them would toil, 

Content that rivers of true blood should run, 

So they the Corsican’s keen scythe might foil, 
And once more strike their roots in abdicated soil.’ 


Many other passages occur which we should wish to select 
as interesting in topic or beautiful in expression: but we have 
no farther room, and must conclude with the two closing 


stanzas : 


‘ O thou, the father of that blessed one 
That was my only comfort here below — 
And by what name mayest thou be sooner won 
The powers of prejudice to overthrow ? 
By her — and by the venerated snow 
Of the loved head that late in peace was laid — 
And by the vows pronounced long years ago — 
Let not the course of justice be delayed ; 

But let me as I am to England be displayed. 


‘ So, ’mid the pomp of that auspicious day, 
When all the glories of the realm around 
Are gathered in magnificent array, 
And thine anointed head is fitly crowned ; 
Tho’ at thy side I may not then be found, 
While thro’ the sky loud acclamations ring, 
And the glad trumpets their triumphant sound 
Up to heaven's gates in jocund concord fling — 
I will not less be moved to cry, ‘‘ God save the King !”’’ 


Various faulty lines offend the ear in this poem, which do 
not render it the less unlike to its supposed parent; par 


exemple : 


© Above the humbler paths of life who mount, 
The higher rising, still the more are scanned.’ P. 7. 


‘ O glorious people! matchless race of men! 
O’er whom who rules may well be proud to reign.’ P. 9. 


¢ The little discrepancies, marked by few.’ P. 27. 
¢ Whate’er they speak of suffers in report.’ P. 37. &c. &c. 


Still, as we before observed, the pamphlet betrays not the 
hand of an ordinary versifier, catching an attractive subject 
to give momentary currency to common-place effusions; and, 
whoever he may be, and though the ‘ Appeal’ be occasionally 
tedious or even monotonous, he has advanced considerable 
claims to the office of Queen’s Poet-Laureate, (were such an one 
existing,) by the manner in which he has executed his design, 
both as to sentiment and as to poetic merit. We opened 


our remarks by a short citation from our great bard, and 
II the 
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the author also has resorted, with felicity, to those immortal 
pages for a motto to the present poem. 
‘* No, by my life, 
Privy to none of this: how will this grieve you 
When you shall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You have thus published me !— Gentle, my lord, 
You scarce ean right me thoroughly — then to say, 
You did mistake.” SHAKSPRARE. 


* .* Since the above article was written, we have learnt, on 
good authority, that the report is unfounded which attributed 
this ‘ Appeal’ to a distinguished Scotish poet. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JUNE, 1820. 
POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art.9. The Muse in Idleness. By D. W. Paynter, Author of 
the Tragedy of * Eurypilus.’” Crown $vo. 6s. Boards. 
Sherwood and Co. 1819. 

Some of the smaller poems contained in this volume shew a 
moderate degree of poetical talent: but on serious subjects, and 
in attempts at elegant writing, the author is uniformly unsuccess- 
ful. In iighter trifles, he often endeavours to display humour, 
and sometimes succeeds, but more frequently falls into the region 
of vulgarity. His * pastorals’ are full of grossness, and, instead 
of containing scenes of rural simplicity, or Arcadian romance, 
are descriptions of the fulsome licentiousness prevalent in the 
environs of a manufacturing town. 


Art. 10. Mount Leinster ; or the Prospect: A Poem descriptive 
of Irish Scenery, &c. 8vo. pp. 31. Longman and Co. 

This pamphlet contains a description of the chain of mountains 
which divides the counties of Carlow and Wexford, with a slight 
sketch of the various objects comprized in the view. It is inter- 
spersed with political reflections on the present state of Ireland, 
and with apostrophes to those great men who have at different 
times distinguished themselves either in public or domestic life. 
We extract the lines to the memory of the late David La 
Touche, Esq. which are among the most animated in the volume : 


‘ Thou most respected, most lamented shade! 
With grief I view where thy remains are laid ; 
Deep in the vale below that heart enshrin’d, 
Which, not to family or friends confin’d, 

But wide expanding felt a general glow 
For human good, and throbb’d for human woe. 
Home of domestic love, fair friendship’s stay, 
Now lifeless, cold, * a clod of mouldering clay.” 
Ambition, hearken! human pride, attend ! 
What ! is it thus at length your glories end ? 
Rev. Jung, 1820. P If 
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If virtue’s self partakes the gen’ral doom, 

What spell bring ye to cheer the silent tomb ? 

Where great and small a like obeisance pay, 

And their short race being run, dissolve away ! 

If love of country, if a wish to heal 

Her wounds could save, we should not now appeal 

To Heav’n with fruitless prayers ; La Toucue, thou friend 
Of human kind, remote would be thy end !’ 


Art. 11. Poems, by Joshua Russell. Crown 8vo. 6s. Boards. 
Holdsworth. 1819 

We know not whether Mr. Russell has ever before invited criti- 
cism by the publication of any poems: but he appears to us, from 
the contents of the present volume, to be too careless and hasty in 
his compositions to do justice to the talent which he possesses, and 
to be somewhat unfortunate in his choice of subjects. The first 
poem, intitled * The Morning Walk,’ is his best production, and 
affords some descriptions of the early morning which are simple 
and picturesque: but the effect is destroyed by the introduction 
of a tedious and melancholy story, as destitute of point as it is 
unsuited to the occasion. Among his poems on War, none of 
which are very interesting, one is “termed * A Conversation of 
Spirits :’ but these visionary personages talk with as much gravity 
mh" matter-of-fact dullness, as a brace of village-politicians 
descanting on the miseries of the times in a country church-yard, 
while the ‘bell is tolling for service. The miscellaneous pieces are 

enerally of a gloomy nature, and one which is called ‘ The 
Basece of a Lunatic’ gives us ravings indeed. 


Art.12. Fhe Wrongs of Man; a Satire. With Notes. By 
Howard Fish. 8vo. pp.39. Sherwood and Co. 1819. 

In this poem, if it may be so called, the author passes a very 
severe critique on the present state of the country, on the cor- 
ruption and tyranny of men in office, and on the servility and 
mental degradation of all who endure rather than resist wrongs so 
constantly and mercilessly inflicted on them. We know not from 
what impulse, or for what purpose, Mr. Fish can have written 
such a work; whether to vent his own spleen, or to caricature the 
grumblings and discontent of others: whether to encourage se- 
dition, or to expose extravagance by adopting it: but a more 
injudicious, intemperate, or futile performance, we were never 
fated to peruse. 


Art. 13. Reform, a Dialogue. 8vo. Pamphlet, published at the 
Courier Office, Liverpool. 18109. 

We willingly forbear to make any comment on the political sen- 
timents proclaimed in this poem, which are decidedly of an ultra- 
loyal cast, or on the unnecessary and indecorous personalities with 
which it is disfigured, because we think that the author’s taste and 
imagination. are of a much higher character than his judgment; 
and because we feel real pleasure, amid the dearth of modern 
genius, in hailing the appearance of a writer for whom nature and 
education have evidently done much, and to whom more enlarged 
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experience may supply that propriety of manner and that moder- 
ation in which he is at present lamentably deficient. ‘The tone of 
the following lines is certainly amusing: 


‘ But hail those days, when men, no longer great, 
Shall yield to northern amazons the state, 
When some prime minister shall stare to hear 
This monstrous news low whisper’d in his ear : 
‘¢ Sir, the reformers in the north have sent 
Twelve Oldham matrons into parliament ; 
The dames of Rochdale at your levee press ; 
Three Stockport virgins wait with an address.” 
Say in our land, where female beauty reigns, 
‘¢ What means this tumult in a vestal’s veins ?”’ 


The subsequent passage is written with great vigour; though 
the personal allusions, which it is supposed to convey, are more 
suited to some local election-squib than to a grave satire on the 
state of the nation: 


‘ *¢ Ye too shall live, whom no vain rules confine, 
Who quit your duty’s path to follow mine, 
Is there no parson, eloquently warm, 
Discord’s arch-priest, apostle of reform, 
No holy demagogue, who quits his gown 
And wand’ring flock, while he misleads a town ? 
Is there no Justice, of seditious speech, 
Who damns the laws which he has sworn to teach, 
Bids men be frée, yet rules with brow profound 
(Despotic democrat!) the country round? 
All who, or brave, or treacherously sly, 
Blaspheme with boldness, or with caution lie, 
Priests, printers, orators, immortal crew, 
No pow’r of mine shall fail to second you.”’ 


The happiness of the author's style, and the intimate acquaint- 
ance which it indicates him to hold with some of the best writers 
of — make us little willing to remark the pettiness of 
spirit which we occasionally detect. We have much more plea- 
sure in expressing the entire coincidence of our judgment, and 
of our feelings, with those of the author in the ensuing lines : 


‘ Still there are some, who hail the golden reign, 
The times foretold by Carlile and by Paine, 
The holy era, the enlighten’d day, 

When man, unprejudic’d, shall cease to pray, 
When purg’d by fire, and purified from pray’r, 
Churches shall fall, no congregations there, 
Till ivy clothes our old Cathedral walls, 

And owls hoot, unmolested, thro’ St. Paul’s. 

‘ I own I love the good old village-tow’r, 
The bell slow tolling at Devotion’s hour, 

The yew-tree sobbing as the wind sails by, 
The turf where, unprofan’d, our fathers lie, 
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The sable’scutcheons on the wall within, 

The rustic crowd, yet ignor ant of sin, 

The “ pale-eyed pastor,” venerably gray, 

Who leads to Heav’n the unreforming way. 

Say, shall these fall, and fall without vdetiade’ ? 

Forbid it satire 
‘ F, And forbid it sense.’ 


Appended to the dialogue is a translation from Horace, not 
surpassing mediocrity, and. disappointing the expectations which 
we formed from the touches of classical elegance i in the dialogue. 
Differing as we do from the author in most of his political 
doctrines, we shall nevertheless be sincerely glad to hail him 
again, whether as a censor of the manners of the age Or as @ 
candidate for fame on territory more appropriate to the vagaries 
of fiction, 


Art. 14. Tribute of Affection to the Memory of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Susanna Frederica Whitehouse. By the Reverend John White- 
house, Rector of Orlingbury, Northamptonshire. 8vo. pp. 57. 
Conder. 1819. 

Lines written by a clergyman to the memory of his deceased 
wife, and apparently at a time when his mind was under consider- 
able agitation, we cannot think of subjecting to any critical 
scrutiny. A tone of mournfulness, deep and fixed, pervades the 
whole of this pamphlet, which arrests the attention and insures 
the sympathy of every reader ; particularly as the character of the 
deceased is delineated in a manner entirely free from extravagance 
and ostentation. In support of our opinion, and also from the 
belief that it is a favourable specimen of the poem, we may quote 
the following passage : 








‘In early life, 

And in the bloom of beauty, she retired 

In conscious dignity, and not disdained 

To pass her life with me in rural shades ; 

Where in the bosom of retirement, 

She found her duties and her happiness. 

There chiefly ’midst th’ endeared domestic scene, 
Amidst the circle of her family, 

Her husband, children, household ; in that sphere 
Where lovely woman has her part assigned, 

And which, when well performed, is as a chain 
And ornament of gold about her neck, 

She shone, pre-eminent; thereby ennobling 

The rence J home, and rend’ring it the abode 
Of peace and happiness. Who could behold 
The mother and the.wife, fulfilling thus 

Each social duty, amiable and good 

In life and manners ; faithful, gentle, kind ; 

Who could behold her, in prosperity 

Modest and unassuming, with full hand 

Diffusing happiness around, nor own 
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Such worth above all price? or in the hour 

Of sickness and adversity; ah, where 

Could such a friend be found, to sooth the pang 
Of sere distress, to bind the wounded heart, 
And heal the throbbings of the mind that’s.stung 
With treachery, or base ingratitude !’ “Y 


Art. 15. The Vale of Slaughden, a Poem, in Five Cantos. By 
James Bird. 8vo. pp.107. 7s8.6d. Boards. Baldwin and 
Co. 1819. 

The incidents related in this poem are told in an interesting 
manner, though much cannot be said in favour of their originality ; 
since both the story and the language constantly recall to our re- 
collection Campbell’s ‘“ Gertrude of Wyoming.” The intro- 
duction of Alfred in the cottage is neither well conceived nor 
happily executed; and we think that it both diminishes the 
interest and detracts from the uniformity of the poem. 


Art. 16. Sketches from St. George's Fields; by Giorgione di 
Castel Chiuso. 12mo. 7s. Boards. Stodart and Steuart. 1820. 

We fully believe that this author has lately been a prisoner, but 
not for debt; and we are equally incredulous as to his name, 
imagining him to be about as near a relation to Giorgione the 
painter as he is to any Italian. We are sorry also to be obliged 
to doubt concerning his place of confinement, his ‘ Castel Chiuso ;' 
which, we strongly suspect, would be found much nearer to St. Se- 
pulchre’s Church than to the Surrey Theatre. Wherever he may 
have been immured, or whoever he may be, he is a very clever 
fellow, and worthy to tread with freedom, and not with any restraint, 
in the steps of George Colman, the Younger. 

The main story in this little volume, which most generally re- 
minds us of the celebrated humourist whom we have just men- 
tioned, is the following ;—to our minds, a happy tale; and we 
hope that it may be found equally to the relish of our readers. 
Lawless, a genial companion, of more wit than principle, has 
issued from the King’s Bench, armed with a day-rule; and in 
Leicester Square, at the very door of Brunet’s hotel, he is arrested 
by a bailiff and his follower. Dissembling his security, he instantly 
conceives a plan for amusing himself at the expence of these old 
enemies. He therefore invites them to dinner at Brunet’s; which 
invitation, on the sight of a pocket-book seeming to contain notes, 
(the only unnatural thing in the story!*) and on the expected 
assistance of Mr, Snare his follower ip case of an attempted 
rescue, Mr. Fang politely accepts. He suggests, however, the 
natural difficulty of dining at a French coffee-house, without pos- 
sessing a word of French, and inquires how he is to proceed ? 
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* The author had better have rested the success of Lawless on 
his powers of persuasion, as Fielding before him : — 
—— “ Thou hast a tongue 
Would charm a bailiff to forego his hold.” 
P 3 ‘A very 
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¢ « A very proper question,”’ Lawless cried, 
«¢ And one that shows you are a man of sense; 
Faith, you must do as others, who can hide 
Their want of learning with their impudence — 
A ffeet an easy careless negligence ; 
If aught should puzzle you, pray look at me, 
And when, surprised by any exigence, 
A nod or movement of my eye you see, 
(’Tis all the French you need) exclaim, Oui, ou.” 


‘ The bailiff having briefly thus instructed, 
Who promised to observe his orders well, 
His new companions Lawless now conducted 
Up the three steps that front Brunet’s hotel 
Fang, arm in arm with Lawless, with a swell 
Moved boldly forward ; Snare brought up the rear ; 
And, tho’ from Jaunay’s kitchen the rich smell 
Regaled him with the promise of good cheer, 
Felt his new situation somewhat queer. 


¢ Lawless was known; so when the coffee-room 
He entered, all the waiters stared to see 
Him so attended ; yet did none presume 
To laugh, or shrug; and stared the company 
There dining, as the oddly sorted three 
One of the largest tables occupied ; 
And some suspected how the case might be ; 
This Lawless saw ; and willing to decide 
All doubts at once, he to the waiter cried, 


«* Eh Garcon! vite! lacarte & Monsieur Snare ; 

Et faites venir ict Monsieur Jaunay. 

(Fang, choose our dinner — here’s the bill of fare) 
Ecoutez, Jaunay, vous me connoissez, 
Ce sont des sergents, gui m’ont arrété, 

Mais sans aucun droit de me deténir ; 
Faites les payer —je serait donc vengé. 

A leur dépens je veux me divertir. 

Nest ce pas juste, eh Fang?” — ‘* Oui, out, Mounseer.” 


‘ A bow, a smile, from Jaunay, and a look 
Most knowing, answer gave, and testified 
That well the spirit of the plot he took ; 
The parties dining smoked the jest, and eyed 
The awkward Fang, who turn’d on every side 
The unintelligible bill of fare, 
And, loth to own his ignorance, still pryed 
On every column with a studied stare, 
As if he knew one item printed there.’ — 


« At length the jest a little tedious grew ; 
And Lawless from his much bewilder’d eyes 
The puzzling columns of the carte withdrew, 
And search’d them o’er a dinner to devise, - 
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That well the bailiffs’ throats might cauterize : 
Of each high-season’d dish he made selection; 

And oft he nodded to his new allies, 
Who cried, ‘* Ouz, out,’’ aloud, while each direction 
In French, to add cayenne, escaped detection. 


« And since high-season’d dishes thirst create, 
He order’d larger glasses for their wine, 

And call’d for those that most exhilarate, 
Champagne, and Hermitage, and Chambertin, 
And this he call’d superb, and that divine ; 

And, as each bottle was demanded, made 
To Fang and Snare the stipulated sign ; 

These manfully the part of Frenchmen play’d, 

And roar’d ‘‘ Oui, oui,” with laughable parade. 


‘ Dinner vas served. It would have made you smile, 

To sce the uninitiated pair 

Sit looking at each other for a while, 
As doubting what to think of their new fare, 
Then turn to Lawless, with inquiring stare, 

To learn from him the true style of proceeding ; 
Then clumsily attempt, with awkward care, 

To catch the right Parisian mode of feeding, 

So indispensible to men of breeding. 


They sipped the soup, and found it wondrous hot ; 
The fish came next, and that was hotter still; 
And fire, as each of the fricandeau got 
A taste, their mouths and throats appear’d to fill. 
Large draughts of wine might mitigate the ill, 
And Lawless, as he pledged them, gaily cried, 
** Come, pass the bright Champagne; who heeds the bill ? 
i care not, so my friends be satisfied, 
And wine, so excellent, be still supplied.” 


The wine indeed was bright ; and most divinel 
With briskness leaping in the glass it show’d ; 
And o’er their brains the subtile fumes crept finely, 
As down the unwonted throats the nectar flow’d. 
Each glass they took new zest for more bestow’d ; 
And now, so fairly were they enter’d in, 
So loudly did their laughter now explode, 
So near to riot was their mirth a-kin, 
That soon ‘twas needful to restrain the din.’ 


We are forced to curtail the lively description that follows of 
the bailiff’s openness of heart, encouraged by his wine. At last, 
however, he grows very offensive, and Lawless is obliged to produce 
his day-rule. 


¢ Not more Morroco’s prince in horror stares, 
When, Portia’s picture trusting to behold, 
From the Death’s head the upbraiding scroll he tears, 
Deluded by the specious glare of go'd, 
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Than stared both Fang and Snare, when now unroll’d 
The talisman of mighty power they saw: 

That wondrous amulet at once controll’d, 
As with the force of an acknowledged law, 
The disappointed bailiff’s outstretch’d paw. 


* Fang and his follower both stood astonished, 
With gaping mouths and eyes distended wide: 
Them Lawless thus with gravity admonished, 
While peals of laughter rang on every side 
From guests and waiters, who the scene had eyed : 
‘* Good evening, friends ; enjoy your jubilee ; 
And, if you think yourselves well Frenchified, 
Whene’er you pass the square remember me: 
And never — above all — forget ¢ Our, Out.” 


‘ He said ; and though like famish’d wolves they raged, 

Or tigers disappointed of their prey, 

His person Lawless quickly disengaged, 
And left them to the mercy of Jaunay, 
Who forced reluctant Fang a bill to pay, 

Whose length and total fill’d him with affright, 
Swearing, he left the house; and, ripe for fray, 

His spleen soon vented in a drunken fight, 

That lodged him in the watch-house for the night.’ 


Were we disposed to be grave at this moment, we should censure 
the levity which thus treats of shameful occurrences: but there 
are many other matters in the book, almost as well executed as 
the foregoing, and this is all that we shall say about it; excepting 
that, towards the conclusion, the author becomes very personal ; 
and whatever indulgence we might be disposed ,to feel for him, on 
account of his wit and his misfortunes, while he confines his attacks 
to his fellow-men, his mal-treatment of a female is not so amiable! 
— He abuses ‘ Genevra’ most shockingly; and as we partly guess 
who the lady is, we really cannot suffer the author, even on our 
supposition, to calumniate her in so gross a manner, without ad- 
monishing him that, whether in the ‘“* House of Correction” or any 
other “ House,” personality is a rock on which men of the greatest 
talents have split for ever. 

Some clever little frontispieces and tail-pieces are interspersed 
with the poetry. 


Art.17. Too Late for Dinner, a Farce: in Two Acts. Per- 
formed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden, with unbounded 
Applause. Second Edition, corrected. By Richard Jones, Esq. 
of the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. 8vo. pp. 55. Sams. 
1820. 

This farce is as vivacious as its author, who has assigned to 
himself a character which is admirably adapted to his own bustling 
powers ; thus proving that he has benefited by that most difficult 
advice of the philosopher, “‘ Know thyself.’ The very title of 
Parce so nearly disarms criticism, that we shall only add that 

17 Mr. Jones 
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_ Mr, Jones has not made us regret the approbation which’ we ex- 


pressed on the publication of his former drama, called “ The 
Green Man,” in vol. Ixxxvill. p. 110. 


Art. 18. Henri Quatre; or Paris in the Olden Time; a Musical 
Romance, in Three Acts. As performed at the Theatre-Royal, 
Covent-Garden. By Thomas Morton, Esq., Author of “ A 
Cure for the Heart-Ache,” &c. 8vo. pp.86. 2s.6d. Low. 
1820. 

The audience at the theatre are the best critics of such a pro- 
duction as this. It has passed under their review, and they have 
given their fiat of approbation; from which we do not mean to 
record our dissent, as the author acknowleges the piece to be of 
‘ unambitious character and pretension.’ 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 19. Elements of Greck Prosody and Metre, compiled from 
the best Authorities, antient and modern. By Thomas Webb. 
8vo. pp. 84. 6s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1819. 

It seldom happens that, on the publication of such a work as 
the present, the author’s name stands simply forwards on the title- 
page without the adjunct of some literary distinction, or acade- 
mical degree. In the case before us, however, we have to enter 
on a brief examination of Mr. Webb’s elements in complete 
ignorance regarding the writer’s situation, calling, or honors. 

The volume admits of a quadruple division ; of which the first 
portion, frequently termed Prosody, in a restrictive sense, relates 
to the quantity of syllables, and concludes with a summary of the 
feet applied in Greek poetry. The second, allotted to metre, 
commences with a definition of that term, and subsequently com- 
prizes an analysis of the nine principal Greek metres, with ex- 
emplifications of the varieties in each. The third portion contains 
a praxis on the metres previously illustrated, including passages in 
choral metres from Dr. Burney’s Tentamen de Metris Aischyli. 
Part IV. and last, which is the only one that appears to us to 
have been rather unduly compressed, is devoted to the parts of 
the antient tragedy.— A little inconvenience occurs to the eye 
throughout all those divisions of the work, in which the quantities of 
syllables are marked, arising from these marks having been placed 
under instead of above the syllables, to the quantity of which they 
are indexes: for, so strong is the force of habit that, even when 
we were fully aware of this novelty, we were constantly puzzling 
ourselves by attempting to apply to a succeeding line that which 
was intended to illustrate the quantity of the one immediately 
above it. 

It will at once be evident to the reader that this little treatise 
contains a larger portion of matter than Seale’s Analysis *, at 





* Asitregards Greek metre.— An useful appendix is subjoined to 
Mr. Seale’s book on the Lyric Metres of Horace: but, as Dr. Carey 
has supplied any desiderata in this latter branch more recently, 
such an addition to the work before us was clearly not required. 
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least than the last edition of it which we have seen, viz. that of 
1812, which has now become necessarily imperfect from the ab- 
sence of the metrical canons of Porson, and various critics of a 
later date than Mr. Seale. Otherwise, in form and method, the 
two treatises bear a close resemblance. 

The first portion of this work appears to be primarily taken 
from the fourth chapter of Greek Prosodia in Morell’s Thesaurus, 
but with reference to the metrical rules in Porson’s preface to the 
Hecuba, and the new notes of Dr. Maltby in his late excel- 
lent edition of Morell. The whole is much compressed from the 
original in the citation of authorities, and offers great advantages 
to the student from the simplicity with which the rules are detail- 
ed; a convenience which we desire in vain in the Thesaurus, 
where the double references, and double set of notes, detract 
much from the facility of obtaining a perspicuous view of any 
question. In the division relating to the different kinds of metre, 
the same nine principal metres are considered which are given 
in Morell and Seale; and the canons of Porson are here embodied 
in a very intelligible manner. — In the third portion, the examples 
are chiefly adduced from the learned Tentamen of Dr. Burney. 

This brief account of the volume will afford the classical reader 
a sufficient idea of its substance and mode of execution. To cri- 
ticize it farther would be only to enter into the opinions of the 
learned, on the several abstruse matters to which the subject 
leads ; which is not requisite on this occasion. The book itself is 
a compilation, for the purpose of instruction ; giving the results 
of the examination of the learned, not reasoning on their deci- 
sions; and it is very considerably the best adapted treatise for 
this end that has fallen at any time under our notice. 


Art. 20. Homeri Ilias, ex recensione C.G. Heynii fere impressa 5 
cum Notis Anglicis, inusum Scholarum. 8vo. pp.640. 12s. 6d. 
Bound. Longman and Co. 

As far as the text of Homer is concerned, this volume is a 
clearly printed and apparently correct school-edition of the Iliad, 
generally from the revised text of Heyne. The notes, ‘which oc- 
cupy more than one-third of it, and are (contrary to usual cus- 
tom) in the English language, embrace a variety of matter not 
generally introduced in such publications : and undoubtedly some 
of them are of a nature which would render them very difficult of 
comprehension to the learner, who ought to be somewhat ad- 
vanced in his studies. The brief preliminary observations on 
the poem itself, and its author, are taken from one of Dr. Blair's 
Lectures. 

This prefatory matter is succeeded by a dissertation on the 
Folic Digamma ; a subject of no slight intricacy, and on the 
doctrines regarding which the editor evinces much scepticism. He 
finally adheres to Professor Dunbar’s opinion ; who has at least the 
merit of having greatly simplified that which, perhaps, has never 
been rendered altogether intelligible or satisfactory. Of the pre- 
sent editor, it may be remarked that he rather exposes the incon- 
veniences and contradictions of many critical opinions on this sub- 
ject, 
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ject, than promulgates any new one, or indeed adds any subsidiary 
strength to that which he is inclined to adopt. 

The other notes, which extend only through the first six 
books, are explanatory, philological, and generally illustrative. 
Those which relate to the various significations of the Homeric 
particles, and which are taken from the best writers, appear to us 
to be the most useful class, and in every way adapted to the pur- 
poses for which they were intended. 

The incompleteness of a volume in which six books alone, out 
of twenty-four, are thus illustrated, will strike all those who take 
itup. Every peculiarity of language will probably have occurred, 
and may consequently have been illustrated, in this quarter of the 
work: but it does not follow that, because the more we advance 
the necessity of philological notes decreases, we should also have 
no occasion for explanatory remarks on a variety of passages. 


Art. 21. Stories selected from the History of Greece, for Children. 
By Sarah Lawrence. Smallizmo. 3s. 6d. Half-bound. Boosey 
and Sons. 1820. 

Most of these stories are evidently abridged from Plutarch, al- 
though the writer does not acknowlege her obligation to him. They 
have the merit of being short and amusing. 


Art. 22. The Orphan Girl; a Moral Tale, founded on Facts. 
By Mary Robson. Smallizmo. 2s. Half-bound. Darton, jun. 
1819. 


An interesting little story, which may be particularly useful to 
children in humble life. 


INDIA. 


Art. 23. Sketshes of India ; or, Observations descriptive of the 
Scenery, &c.in Bengal: written in India, in the Years 1811, 
12, 13, 14; together with Notes on the Cape of Good Hope, 
and St. Helena, written at those Places in February, March, 
and April, 1815. 8vo. pp. 261. 7s. Boards. Black and 
Co. ; 

We have lately noticed many works of travels in India: but the 
region is vast, and every new writer still finds some unnoticed ob- 
ject to indicate, some unmade reflection to record. The sketches- 
now before us are divided into seventeen chapters, and will add to 
the instruction and amusement of the European. 

Chapter i. describes the author’s departure from Calcutta, the ' 
scenery of Bengal in general, of Plassey in particular, and Moor- 
shedabad. The island of Cossimbazar, the hills of Rajemal, the 
ruins of the Nuwab’s palace, Boglipoor, Monghir, Patna, Buxar, 
Gazypoor, and Jionpoor, are the successive resting-places of at- 
tention. ‘These have raostly been as well described already. 

Chap. ii. treats of benares, Rhamnagur, Allahabad, Chunar, 
Mirzapoor, Currah, Manipoor, the ruins of Palibothra, Futtey- 
ghur, Bareilly, Anopshelier, Meerut, and Sahranpoor. A tribute 
of applause is given at p. 29. to the services of Warren Hastings, 
who is represented as the victim of faction and malignity, and as the 
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reserver to Great Britain of a vast empire, which in 1781 was 
Field on the precarious tenure of opinion. — Sahranpoor being 
new ground, we will extract what the author says of it. 

‘ én the morning of the 4th of February, 1813, I reached 
Sahranpoor. The snowy mountains of Tibet*, which divide Hin- 
dostan from Tartary, Jay before me: the sun shone bright upon 
them, and the dazzling spectacle may be easier conceived than 
described. Between the first range of hills, which is distant only. 
eighteen miles from Sahranpoor, and the second, which is about 
forty, lies the valley of the Goorkahs, forming part of the do- 
minions of the Rajah of Nepaul. Between the second and snowy 
range, which rises pre-eminent above the rest, and which are dis- 
tant nearly two hundred miles from Sahranpoor, a chaos of vast 
rocks and mountains appears to prevail. Even the camel is useless 
in these regions; and when, after crossing the Ganges, which 
flows at the foot of the second range, you ascend and look down 
on the pretty village of Colsee, the Oases of Upper Tibet, you are 
almost tempted to consider it enchantment. 

‘ Sahranpoor has a small fort, and cantonments for one native 
battalion. The town is ancient and rich; some of the oldest and 
most respectable Hindoo families having, since the prevalence of 
the British interest !n the Dooab, adopted it as their residence. 

‘ I sojourned at Sahranpoor three months, and then, accompa- 
nied by a friend, prepared to visit Hurdwar, celebrated for its 
sanctity, the resort of innumerable pilgrims; and more interest- 
ing to me as being the spot at which the Ganges first enters 
Hindostan. 

© We departed on the 2d of May, 1813, and reached Hurdwar 
on the sth. It is here that the Ganges rushes with impetuosity 
between two ranges of hills which impend over it, and whose feet 
it washes into the plains below. Here a small stream, after receiv- 
ing the waters of eleven rivers, many as large as the Rhine, and 
none smaller than the Thames, and after performing a circuitous 
course of more than two thousand miles, it falls into the seaa 
little below Sagor island. Who could have supposed that the 
stream I now contemplated formed a river on which I have often 
sailed in places eight miles broad? With all the reverence of the. 
most holy Brahmin, I immersed within the sacred water, and could 
not have been more refreshed, after partaking of the blessings of 
Ganga, had I been one of her sincerest votaries. : 

‘ May the 6th, at sun-rise, ascended the Chand-Puhar, or 
Mountain of the Moon, sacred to Mahadeva, and on the top of 
which is erected, in stone, the image and trident symbolical of his 
power. This mountain rises near a quarter of a mile above the 
surface of the earth. It is ascended with enthusiasm by the zea- 
lots of either sex ; and a few shells or halfpence, the prescribed 
donation, suffice to support an aged woman who conducts them to 
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‘ * By a late measurement, the altitude of these mountains is 
found to be considerably greater than that of the highest peak ol 


the Andes, being 23,000 feet above the level of the sea.’ 
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itssummit. Perhaps in no other part of India is there so wide, or 
so highly diversified a prospect to be obtained. On the base of 
the image one may rest and eye the landscape, even to satiety. 
All that the fondest admirer of picturesque scenery could desire 
is here concentrated. 

‘ Beneath, the Ganges, meandering in innumerable directions, 
forming capriciously, at its pleasure, islands and peninsulas — here 
flowing with the utmost serenity, and reflecting each passing shadow 
on its silver waters — there, with an angry roar, rushing over stones 
which would vainly impede its progress, it proceeds furiously to- 
wards the sea. On its banks, immediately in front, the pretty town 
of Khunkul is conspicuous ; its white stone houses, and regularity 
of building, so widely different from the generality of Indian towns, 
carry back the imagination to England. The enthusiast will al- 
most fancy the Ethiopian of a different colour: he will, in his 
mind's eye, substitute the independent English farmer for the 
pusillanimous Faquir ; and will only be recalled from his delirium 
by the blackened, scorched-up appearance of the adjacent hills: 
they are opposite, on the other side of the river, stretching to the 
right ; and at their feet is situated the small town of Hurdwar. 
Its lofty minars rise above the Ganges in simple elegance. They 
diversify the scene, and draw one’s attention a little higher up the 
shore, to the sacred gauts of Gaee, and Hirkee Paree. Here, 
where crowds of deluded wretches adore the flowing stream, the 
coup-d’ceil is striking. Men, women, and children, old and young, 
the priests of Brahma, and their credulous followers, mingled pro- 
miscuously together, cause a hum sufficiently great to rouse the 
contemplative stranger on the Chand-Puhar. But I. have done 
with Hurdwar, and its many beauties: though, before I take my 
leave, it is necessary to remark, that a large fair is annually held 
here, to which multitudes, from all parts of India, resort. 

‘ Thus far I have prosecuted my travels one thousand four hun- 
dred miles distant from Calcutta, at once the boundary of Hin- 
dostan and the Company’s influence.’ 

The author allots chap. iii. to the Ghoorkah valley in Tibet ; 
Suttee; Badsha-Mahel; and Panniput. An interesting account 
occurs of the Troglodytes, the rudest and most ignorant of all the 
tribes of mankind, naked sleepers in caves and feeders on roots, 

The great fair at Hurdwar is described in chap.iv. The ap- 
pearance of a missionary there, and his reception, will amuse the 
English reader. In chap.v. we have a statistical account. of the 
government and domains of the Great Mogul. Next occurs a 
description of Delhi, and its principal edifices and ruins; such as 
the mosque called J umma-musgid, and the mausoleum of Humaioon. 
In chap. vii. Bindrabund and its Faquirs, an order of mendicant 
monks who collectively possess large property, are introduced, and 
some prevailing misrepresentations are corrected. | 

We find the writer at-Agra in the viiith chapter, which includes 
a glowing account of the tomb called Tauge-Mahal, (Wonder of 
the World,) erected by Shah Jehan, ag of the World,) father of 
Aurungzebe, to the memory of his wife Noor Jehan, (the Light 9 
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the World). It is said to have cost 800,000l. sterling, and is ap- 
proached first by a pin stone gateway, leading to ‘ a most magni- 
ficent one of black and white marble, covered with innumerable 
domes, and supplied with a massy pair of brazen gates, 


«Which, opening, grate harsh thunder.” 


These (continues the writer) conduct to the Tauge gardens; 
and it is from hence, while standing on the marble slabs which 
descend to them, that the coup d’eil is in my opinion unrivalled.’ 

We are sorry that we have not room for the rest of this picture 
of oriental grandeur. 

The scene next shifts to Lucknow ; where a man-wolf, or sheep- 
eater, is disgustingly described. In the succeeding chapter we 
have reflections on concubinage, half castes, Hindustanee women, 
zenanas, their great expences, and the difficulty of matrimony. — 
Chap. xi. presents an animated description of tiger-hunting, of 
which the author appears quite an amateur. The two following 
chapters are allotted to Hindu marriages, metempsychosis, avarice, 
funerals, and barbarous customs ; the author’s return to Calcutta; 
and observations on that splendid metropolis. The remaining 
sections are episodical, or rather form a needless appendix, de- 
scribing the passage home, the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
island of St. Helena. The work displays, altogether, talents and 
good sense; applied to the commentary of new, strange, and dis- 
tant objects, manners, and opinions. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art..24. An: Essay on the Evidence from Scripture that the Soul, 
immediately after the Death of the Body, is not in a State of Sleep 
or Fuseneilalite. but of Happiness or Misery ; and on the Moral 
Uses of that Doctrine. By the Rev. R. Polwhele, Vicar of 
Manaccan and St. Anthony, Cornwall. 8vo. 3s. sewed. Cadell. 
This Essay isjcomposed with some ability, and evinces in theauthor 

a considerable familiarity with the principal writers on his own 

side of the question, of whose. arguments he has given a tolerably 

accurate and perspicuous statement: but he seems to be by no 
means equally well read in the works of his opponents; and we 
look in vain for the most distant reference to the writings of Law 
and Blackburne, in which the reader will find every statement of 
this author anticipated, and, in our opinion, satisfactorily an- 
swered. Weare far from wishing to enter at length into this cele- 
brated controversy ; which, till we met with the present pamphlet, 
we had thought that the illustrious divines above named had en- 
tirely laid iil : but we are at a loss to imagine what motives 
could induce a Christian to contend, pedtbus et. unguibus, for a 
doctrine which invites the Deist to represent the Gospel as almost 
superfluous, ora Protestant to maintain an opinion which seems 
to lead almost inevitably to the doctrine of purgatory, As for the 
metaphysical difficulties on which this writer lays considerable 
stress, they all vanish if we refuse our assent to the gratuitous: 
assumption that the soul always thinks; an assumption certainly 
without 
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without evidence, if not contrary to it:—but, even if we were 
to grant that consciousness was uninterrupted during life, does this 
prove its continuance without interruption after death ? 

One argument against the supposition of an intermediate state 
of consciousness, which has always appeared to us to be alone 
decisive of the question, is thus stated by Mr. Polwhele, who 
attempts to answer it, but in our opinion without success, 

‘In, the present life, it has been insisted on, we are placed in a 
state of probation, to be judged hereafter for the things done in the 
body. On the dissolution of the union between the soul and the 
body, a period is put to this moral responsibility. All moral 
action, therefore, hath necessarily ceased. And moral energies 
are scarcely conceivable without moral action; nor intellectual 
energies without the moral. From this suspence, therefore, of its 
faculties and affections, the inference is, that the soul must sink 
into a state of insensibility.’ —‘ With respect to this reasoning, 
I must observe, that though with the termination of alife of trial, 
all moral accountability must have an end, and consequently all 
moral action, yet it by no means follows that moral energies must 
cease, — much less intellectual. That neither moral nor intellec- 
tial energies can exist without moral action, as involving moral 
responsibility, is doubtless a gratuitous assumption.’ (P. 21.) 

How this ‘ gratuitous’ assumption may appear to others we 
know not: to us it seems absolutely self-evident. The soul, 
according to Mr. P., ‘retains in its separate state its person- 
ality and consciousness, and perhaps a more enlarged capacity, 
and a livelier apprehension in its recollections and anticipations, 
and a keener sense of happiness or misery, as admitted to spiritual 
communications, or as excluded from all intercourse with Heaven.’ 
(P. 23.) How we can affirm all this of an intelligent being, and yet 
deny it the character of a moral agent, it seems not easy to con- 
ceive. Nor can it admit of a doubt that the dispositions, feelings, 
habits, every thing in short which constitutes the moral character 
of such a mind, must undergo considerable change from the un- 
interrupted exercise of these enlarged powers, and the enjoyment 
during so long an interval of ‘ spiritual communications ;’— so 
that the soul, which was unfit for heaven at death, might be so far 
purified as to be capable of admission there at the resurrection. 
This, however, is plainly contrary to Scripture, which assures us 
that we shall be tried according to the deeds done in the body. 

The moral uses, which Mr. P. hopes to derive from his favourite 
doctrine, appear to us altogether fallacious ; or, if otherwise, to 
be equally deducible from the contrary opinion. He seems to 
have forgotten that those Christians, to whom he opposes himself, 
believe in the resurrection of the dead ; and that the ‘ thousands 
of years,’ which he represents as being equivalent to eternity, would 
be in fact only a long sound sleep, in which the commencement and 
the termination of insensibility must appear to coincide. As for 
the sinner and the infidel, we suspect that they would ¢ flatter them- 
selves’ just as readily that there will be no intermediate state, as 
that there will be no resurrection. 


This. 
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This pamphlet ¢ is printed at the request of the Church Unioa 
Society,’ as their Prize-Essay for 1818. 





SN 


CoRRESPONDENCE. 


‘ A Constant Reader,’ unmindful of our often promulgated rule 
never to accept accounts of books from unknown hands, has sent 
to us a brief notice of the republication of An Essay on the Dra- 
matic Character of Falstaff, of which we made a cursory report so 
long ago as the year 1777, M.R. vol. lvii. p.79. We see no 
necessity for re-entering on an examination of this ingenious little 
effusion: but, as we did not on the above occasion know the name 





of the writer, we may now, and in this manner, convey to our 


readers some of the information respecting him which occurs in 
our correspondent’s letter.— ‘The author, Maurice Morgann, Esq., 
was formerly Under Secretary of State to Lord Shelburne: he 
was the last survivor, in the male line, of an antient family in Pem- 
brokeshire, who at one period were possessed of large estates in 
that county. Their possessions, however, through the indolence 
of a long succession of occupiers, brought up to no lucrative pro- 
fession, and whose minds, * of too fine a texture for business,” 
were more intellectual in their pursuits than attentive to the vulgar 
though highly necessary duties of domestic concerns, have long 
since passed into other hands, and not a remnant of their once 
extensive property remains in the family : which still, in the female 
line, is represented by the Saunders’s of Pentre, and Glarhwdu, 
and by the Williams’s of Trevach; who derive no other benefit 
from their descent than the reputation that survives their once 
celebrated ancestors, and the gratification arising from the respect 
that still attaches to the name of Blanbylan, once the hospitable 
mansion of this respectable family.’ ——‘* Doctor Symmons, in a note 
in his Life of Milton, (p.8z. note z.) eloquently describes this 
work as forming ‘‘ a more honourable monument to the memor 

of Shakspeare than any which has been reared to him by the 
united labours of his commentators. The portrait, (he adds, allud- 
ing to a passage he had extracted from this essay,) of which I have 
exhibited only a part, is drawn with so just, so discriminating, and so 
vivid a pencil, as to be unequalled, unless it be by the celebrated 
delineations of the same great dramatist by the hand of Dryden.’ 





We are sorry if we have disappointed the expectations of ‘ Old 
Comical,’ but he must allow us to regard the omission as now past 
remedy ; since there would be no fun for our readers in going 80 
far back on account of a claimant with avowed small pretensions. 





The note of Juvenis will be transmitted to the person concerned 
in it, who is now at a distance from the editor. 





Mr. Fischer’s letter is received, and shall be forwarded to the 
gentleman who has the writer’s work in hand. 





¥,* In the last Review, p. 1. 1.22. for ‘ symmetrys and congrui- 
bys,’ read symmetry and congrutty. 
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